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HE hills were white. After the 
f storm of the day before, the morn- 

ing had dawned glittering and 
clear. Every roof was covered deep 
with snow. The boughs of the ever- 
greens in the doctor’s yard hung low 
under their white burdens. Little 
tufts of snow capped every point of 
the paling fence, and lay along the 
ridges of doors and windows. 

The village children were making 
merry in the street with sleds and 
snowballs, and Sammy Wilkerson, the 
one messenger boy of the town, 
stopped at the corner of the doctor’s 
fente, to return the cannonade of some 
youngsters across the street. Finding 
the sport to his liking, he aimed at 
a white kitten that was picking its 
way toward the house. The snowball 
was soft and the cat was agile, but 
Sammy had scarcely thrown the mis- 
sile, when a window was thrown 
open, and a voice spoke sharply. Yet, 
for all its sharpness it was a merry 
voice, and in spite of a big black 
smudge across the nose, the face be- 
neath the little Dutch dust cap, of a 
blue that matched the eyes, was most 
unmistakably pretty. 

‘*Sammy Wilkerson! YouSammy !’’ 
eried Bunny Crawford. ‘‘Aren’t you 
ashamed to hit that poor, inoffensive 
little cat?’’ 

Sammy grinned. ‘‘Didn’t hit it. 
Cat jumped. Say, I’ve got a telegram 
for you.’’ 

In a moment Bunny appeared at the 
door. 

‘“*Tt’s from your brother out West,’’ 
said Sammy. ‘‘Comin’ home for 
Christmas, he is. Sybil ain’t sent 
word yet what train she and her old 
man’s coming on.’’ 

‘“‘Sammy!’’ cried Bunny. ‘‘You 
dreadful boy! You know perfectly 
well you ought not to read people’s 
telegrams and tell everyone what’s in 
them !’’ 

‘*T don’t tell everyone. Miss Walker, 
she saw me coming up the street, and 
she says, ‘I guess you’ve got an- 
other telegram for the doctor’s folks, 
Sammy?’ And I says, ‘That’s as may 
be.’ And Miss Walker, she says, ‘I 
guess they’re all coming home for 
Christmas?’ And I says, ‘Well, if 


they are, they’ll be in plain sight for every- | sent from there last night! 


one to see.? Now, Bunny Crawford, do you 
call that telling ?’’ 

‘“*T call it rude, inexpressively rude,’’ said 
Bunny. ‘‘And you must call me Miss Craw- 
ford, and my sister Miss Roberta; and the 
person you call ‘Sybil’ is Miss Crockett. Now 
please just remember that. ’’ 

When he was halfway to the gate, Sammy, 
grinning broadly, looked over his shoulder, 
and said: 

‘*Yes, Miss Crawford, I’ll remember, Miss 
Crawford, and while you’re about it, Miss 
Crawford, you can just call me ‘General.’ ’’ 

Abundance went back into the house and 
banged the door. ‘Oh, you may laugh, 
mother dear,’’ she said to the smiling, gray- 
haired lady on the stairs, ‘‘but I do think 
Sammy Wilkerson ought to be taught polite- 
hess toward people who are grown up.’’ 





‘*So he should,’’ said Mrs. Crawford. ‘‘T | 
am glad to have you show something of the | 
spirit of reformers, my dear. I have just | 
come from your bedroom—oh, my child! | 


Such a state! Why not begin your reform | 
there??? 
‘Too much to do downstairs, and in Sybil’s | 
room, and grandfather’s. Sammy said the 
telegram was from Donald, mother dear. ’’ 
me Crawford opened the yellow envelope. 
It’s wonderful how we get used to things,” | 
She said. ‘‘A few years ago a telegram would | 
have brought all the household running, and | 
the neighbors would have sent the children | 
«cross to find out who was ill. Now Sybil has | 
fallen into the way of sending telegrams as 
postscripts to her letters; and our engineer, 
Donald, uses them to such an extent that I | 
Scareely see his handwriting once a fortnight. 
Why, this is from Donald! And Bunny, see, 
it’s from Chicago—he’s coming home! It was 





HAI" SAID THE COLONEL. 


Oh,’’ her voice 
broke a little, ‘‘this is wonderful !’’ 

** Another bed to fix!’’ cried Bunny. ‘*Why 
doesn’t Bobs hurry? You’d think they were 
cutting down the forest. ’’ 

‘*Hurry!’’ cried another young voice from 
the doorway—a voice astonishingly like Bun- 
ny’s. ‘‘Hurry, indeed! Here you stay at 
home in a nice warm house, with nothing to 
do except dust a little bit and make up a bed 
or two, and send us out into the cold to chop 
down trees and hunt for ground pine that’s 
buried under two feet of snow! And you talk 
about hurry !’’ 

Fire and flame, frost and rime, two roses 
just blown, were not more alike than Bunny 
and Bobs, as they chose to be called, in 
preference to their sedate names of Abundance 


and Roberta. There had been a time when | 
Abundance fulfilled the promise of her name 


by being stouter than her twin; but now, at 
seventeen, except for slight differences of 
| expression and for the color of their eyes, they 


were as much alike as they had been in those | 


days of their childhood when they could be 
distinguished outside the family only by the 
pink or blue bows on their little bonnets. 





““1 PACKED THIS MYSELF.” 





day of my life how you can possibly 
get on without me.’’ 

The elders laughed, but the twins 
were immediately indignant. Forget- 
ting their seventeen years, they began 
to protest vociferously. But Sybil 
knew Bunny and Bobs. 

‘*Bunny,’’ she cried, ‘Show thin 
you’ve grown! And Bobs, I love you 
with your hair up!’’ 

The twins were pacified, and the 
merry talk went on—such chatter as 
passes in every family on the day be- 
fore Christmas, when all the members 
are home again, and there are so many 
things that must be told and so many 
more that must be kept secret until 
the morrow. 





Certainly the happiest person in the 
room was the white-haired old gentle- 
man who sat in front of the biazing 
logs in the fireplace, with Bunny on 
one arm of his chair and Bobs on the 
other. He was ‘‘grandfather’’ to the 
Crawford children, as well as to his 
own granddaughter, Sybil. “Yet it 
was one of the twins who at last 
brought a shadow to his face. 

‘* Daddy! Sybil!’’ Abundance 
cried. ‘*Think of our forgetting! It 
is the greatest surprise in the world! 
You never can guess! We have had a 
telegram from Donald, and he is com- 
ing—home—for—Christmas !’’ 

‘*Good !’’ cried the doctor. ‘*Couldn’t 
be better !’” 

Sybil said nothing. A close observer 
might almost have supposed that the 
news was no surprise to her. But 
when she saw the change pass over her 
grandfather’s face, her tender smile 
became suddenly wistful. She bent 
over and kissed him. 

**Darling dear,’’ she said, 
you must be tired.’’ 

‘*The colonel is too much of a soldier 
to admit that,’’ said Doctor Crawford. 
‘*But if we stay talking here all day 
we shall have to postpone Christmas. 
Abundance, Dick, take the colonel’s 
things to his room. Roberta, an hour 
in the kitchen helping Norah will also 
help our little Miss Gadabout. -Sybil, 
I want my general manager to go with 
me this morning. I have only a few 
calls to make. ’’ 

Sybil was into her furs again in a 


**T think 


‘*Well, you have only two hours before the | flash; and in a very short while every remain- 


” 


colonel and Sybil arrive,’’ Mrs. Crawford 
reminded them. 

They worked to such good effect that when 
they rushed to the door to welcome the three 


figures descending from the doctor’s sleigh, 


every wreath was in place, every picture and | 


mirror framed in green, and every Christmas 
‘‘surprise’’ hidden—at least, as well as Christ- 
mas ‘‘surprises’’ usually are. 

A tall, dark girl, in beautiful furs, had sprung 
from the sleigh before the runners had ceased 
erunching over the snow. Swift as was 
the rush of the twins, Sybil Crockett was 
swifter. She met them halfway up the path, 
embraced them hastily, and dashed on to the 


| doorway. 


‘*Mother dear! Mother dear!’’ she cried. 

From her babyhood until some five years 
earlier she had been the adopted child of 
Doctor Crawford’s family, the cherished eldest 
daughter, and it would take more than five 
years to make separation easy for her to bear, 


| intentions, 


ing member of the family was busily occupied. 
In the evening they trimmed the tree, and 
hung the great ball of mistletoe from the 
chandelier. It was not until the stroke of 
twelve that the stockings were finally up, and 
all the bedroom doors closed for the night. 
‘*Now, no one must come downstairs,’’ 
were Mrs. Crawford’s last words, ‘‘until the 
first breakfast bell rings. There is certainly 
one advantage in having you children grown 
up. Father and I do not have to send you 
back to bed at three o’clock, and four o’clock, 
and five o’clock in the morning, and finally 
begin the day, cold and breakfastless, at six.’’ 
But Mrs. Crawford’s warnings, and all good 
were forgotten at six o’clock on 


| Christmas morning. The ringing of the front 


even though her new home was with her!) 


grandfather, who loved her better than any- 
thing else on earth. 


| Mrs. Crawford’s arms held Sybil closely and 


Following Bobs through the doorway came | warmly, and there were tears in her eyes | 


| through large, thick spectacles; they both | 
| carried huge bundles of evergreen. 
‘*Dick,’’? said Mrs. Crawford, ‘‘ Roberta, 


| dear, I have a message from Donald that he 
is coming home for Christmas. ’’ 
**Oh, how perfectly, wonderfully gorgeous !’’ 


| cried Bobs. 


‘*What a surprise for Sybil!’’ cried Bunny. 

**Great luck!’’ said Dick. 

And Hallam, for once unreproved, cried, 
**Bully !’’ as he frisked gayly about the room. 


a tall lad of fifteen or so, and a young man |as she returned the girl’s kisses. 
who eyed the world, kindly and seriously, | 


‘*My own big girl! My darling!’’ she cried. 
‘*T can never get used to your being away.’’ 


The twins, laughing and talking, had come 


up the path with a soldierly, white-haired 
gentleman between them; they were pretend- 
ing to drag him along. Behind that merry 


other signs of approaching Christmas. 
Once inside the house, Sybil stood in front 


doorbell, the whistle of the office call tube, the 
shower of snow against windowpanes, and 
the pounding of the old brass knocker would 
have penetrated any slumber. Every member 
of the family, including Bunny’s white cat and 
Roberta’s collie dog, ‘* Hermit,’’ was instantly 
awake. It was Donald. And with Donald just 
home, and Christmas Day just dawning, what 
sleep could there be in the Crawford household ? 

Donald, so big and brown, would not even 
let Mrs. Crawford escape to the kitchen for an 
instant to remind Norah of his preference for 
brown sugar on his buckwheat cakes; and if 
his eyes rested on Sybil more than on the 
others, everyone was too busy talking to notice 
it. It was such a merry breakfast as the 


doctor’s old house had not known for a year. 
group came Doctor Crawford and his two! 


| sons, laden with bags and boxes, and various | 


of the doctor, her hands clasping the lapels of | 


his coat, and said, ‘‘Daddy, I wonder every 


Then came the time for opening the gifts; 
and now the colonel was the centre of attrac- 
tion, for it was the time-honored custom of the 
family for the eldest person to distribute his 
presents first. 

‘*Now,’’ said the colonel, seating himself in 
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not seem quite so dark. After a while there | dropped a little kiss on the old gentleman’s 


an armehair in front of the Christmas tree, 
‘*if some of you young men will bring in that 
trunk we left in the hall yesterday, we will 
try to find out who has been forgotten. ’’ 

Laughing, they brought it in and set it 
before him, and Sybil produced the key. 

‘‘Hal’’ said the colonel. ‘‘I packed this 
myself, with my brother John’s help. 
Wouldn’t have a woman fussing round while 
I put the things in.’’ He smiled at Mrs. 
Crawford, as if in apology. ‘‘All the best 
things on top, ma’am, where best things 
belong. Here’s a ham, now, finest white 
Berkshire, three generations of Montebello 
stock. Smoked after my own receipt. And 
this wooden box, now, from Sair-Ann; believe 
there’s a cake in it. Now, let me see—here 
—yes, here it is. My brother John sent this 
to you, Robert. Pretty small, and shabby 
enough, but. not without interest, I think. 
Young Mr. Poe sent it down to my father 
after one of his visits at Montebello. Signed, 
you see—a first edition. ’’ 

All of the young people were crowding round 
Doctor Crawford. The doctor held the little 
book as only a book lover handles the rarity 
that he has long coveted. The colonel turned 
to the trunk again. ‘‘This, 
ma’am, my sister Sophia 
sent you. There seemed to 
be a ball of wool on every 
chair at Montebello for some 
weeks before Christmas. [ 
dare say some of them went 
into that—er—faseinator, do 
you ladies call it?’’ 

It was a wonderful trunk, 
almost as hard to empty as 
the purse of Fortunatus; but 
at last it no longer held so 
much as a scrap of paper. 
The twins were puzzled. Miss 
Sophia, Mr. John, all their 
old friends in Montebello had 
sent them gifts ; but there was 
nothing from the colonel. 

The old gentleman himself 
was beginning to look anx- 
ious. He frowned in his most 
terrible manner, and puffed 
out his cheeks. 

‘‘Ha!l Hum! Ha!’’ he 
muttered. He pretended to 
shake the empty trunk. 
‘Well! Now that’s very 
strange, very strange, in- 
deed. ’’ 

He patted his coat, shook 
his head, frowned, and 
eoughed; but at last, when 
the fingers of his two hands 
had explored the depths of 
his waistcoat pockets, they 
rested there for a moment, 
apparently satisfied with what they had found. 
He smiled at the twins. 

‘*Now that’s very fortunate,’’ he said. ‘‘If 
I had not just happened to remember where I 
had put those two parcels —’’ 

The colonel was the dearest old gentleman 
alive, but there was no doubt whatever that 
he knew how to tease. 

‘*Q-o-h!’’ sighed Bobs, in an agony of sus- 
pense, and Abundance echoed, ‘‘O-o0-oh!’’ 

Then the colonel took pity on them. He 
drew two small parcels from his waistcoat 
pockets, and, with a most courtly bow, pre- 
sented one to each of the girls. 

‘“‘Oh!’’? said Bunny, and ‘‘Ah!’’ said Bobs, 
and both threw themselves upon the colonel 
with embraces as violent as if they were still 
only twelve; for each box contained a neck 
chain of thin gold, and, as a pendant, a tiny 
enameled watch—blue for Abundance, and red 
for her sister ! 

Of course, to the twins, those watches made 
all the rest of Christmas seem pale and insig- 
nificant—all, that is, except the crowning ex- 
citement of the day. It was not until after 
dinner that Donald made known his great 
piece of news. Before that, every hour had 
been crowded with the usual affairs of Christ- 
mas—parcels tied with red ribbons and bits of 
holly to be taken to various houses up and 
down the street, several baskets packed by Mrs. 
Crawford to be carried to some of the doctor’s 
poor patients. Sybil and Donald somehow 
managed to slip away during the morning; 
they returned barely in time for dinner. 

When Sybil came in, cool and rosy-cheeked, 
her eyes sought Mrs. Crawford’s; then she 
flew to the shelter of that little lady’s arms as 
a bird flies to its nest. There was a whispered 
question, and a whispered answer from Sybil. 
Mrs. Crawford laughed, low and happily, but 
bent her face over Sybil’s dark curls, to hide 
the tears in her eyes. The colonel was watch- 
ing them uneasily; fortunately, Norah was 
just bringing in the turkey, and it would have 
taken a great dea] to keep that hungry family 
from rushing to the table. When the nuts 
had gone the rounds after the plum pudding, 
the family noticed that Donald had placed 
four very fat ones before him on the table. 

‘“*Don! Are you trying to get all the big 
ones for yourself?’’ Bobs demanded. 

Donald smiled, and started to open the nuts, 
each of which contained two kernels. 

‘*It’s going to be a philopena,’’ said Bunny. 

**Quite right, O bountiful one!’’ said Donald. 


AND SO 
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‘*A philopena it is, but of a rather new sort.’’ 
He rose, and solemnly presented one kernel 
to each person round the table, except Sybil. 

‘*T shall ask you,’’ he said, ‘‘each to hold 
an almond in a right hand, and to lock arms, 
philopena fashion, with his neighbor. That’s 
right, make a ring-around-a-rosy, all standing. 
And now, as we eat our nuts, let us all wish 
for happiness, and a safe voyage to India’s 
coral strand, for the lady who is very soon to 
be Mrs. Donald Crawford. ’’ 

But the toast, or philopena, was never 
eaten. The colonel, suddenly quite pale, 
turned to the girl seated beside him; and, in 
a flash, she jumped up and was in his arms. 
Mrs. Crawford as suddenly sat down, looking 
very happy and very tearful. The doctor and 
his eldest son were violently shaking each 
other’s hand, and Dick and Hallam, Bunny 
and Bobs, simply stood, staring,—speechless 
for the first time in their lives. 

Hallam was the first to break the spell. 
With a whoop, he sprang round the table, 
gave Donald a tremendous whack on the back, 
then clasped Sybil in a violent embrace. 
Dick shook Donald’s hand, and then discovered 
that his spectacles were misty and needed 
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THEY WENT DOWN THROUGH THE BROAD MEADOW. 


polishing. It was not until the laughter of the 
others pierced their daze that Bunny and Bobs 
found a word to say. Then Bunny cried, 
‘*You wretches! You never told us a word!’’ 

‘*When did it happen?’’ cried Bobs. 

‘*Were you surprised ?’’ said Bunny. ‘‘Oh, 
may we be bridesmaids?’’ - 

How the grown-ups laughed, how proud 
Donald looked, and how rosy Sybil was! 
Suddenly Mrs. Crawford exclaimed: 

‘*Donald! What was it you said about 
India? What does that mean?’’ 

Everyone looked at Donald, and the colonel 
reached again for one of Sybil’s hands. 

Donald bent over his mother’s chair, put his 
arms round her, and said, ‘‘ Ah, little mother! 


I was afraid that would be hard for you. But | 
| the third rail to-day instead of driving. You 


try not to mind it too much, dear, for it makes 
everything possible for Sybil and me.’’ 

He stood up, and looked at the colonel as he 
said, ‘‘I hope I shall not have to keep her 
away very long, sir. But it’s a chance of a 
lifetime, really. I don’t know why the chief 
selected me to go. Two bridges,—at Sakkar 
and Shikarpur,—and I’m to have charge of the 
construction. I could not have expected such 
a job in ten years. But, of course, I’m not 
going without Sybil.’’ 

‘*India !’’ said the colonel, under his breath, 
and thereafter sat with bowed head, apparently 
hearing nothing of the further talk. 

‘*When do you go?’’ Doctor Crawford asked. 

‘“‘Not until spring, sir,’’ Donald replied. | 
‘*We’re to be married in April.’’ 











The doctor and his two older sons straight- | 
way became absorbed in that masculine talk | again looking toward the big meadow. Two 
that finds bolts and spans and caissons and | bright spots flamed suddenly in the young 
tensile strength more interesting than matters | woman’s face, and her black eyes snapped. 
of trousseau and details of weddings; but it | ‘‘I should be tired enough if I didn’t get away 
was long, indeed, before the twins could think | pretty often—if that’s what you mean, Uncle 


or talk of anything else. 


| Billy. 


was another knock on the door. 
colonel said, ‘‘Come in.’’ 


Again the | shoulder. 


‘*You still have us, grandfather, ’’ 
said Bobs; and somehow, after that, the room 


And once more some one crept in, and! seemed scarcely dark at all. 
TO BE CONTINUED. 
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cramped muscles, Uncle Billy Ed- 

wards raised himself from his bent 
position over the old farm grindstone, and ran 
a critical eye along the scythe he had been 
grinding. He tested the ‘‘feather edge’’ of 
the implement, and nodded approvingly. 

Then his keen old eyes wandered across the 
creek below, and out to the far side of the 
little valley, where, in the upper part of 
the wide Butterworth meadow, a big bay 
team, attached to a sulky 
plough, was working steadily. 
The big team handled the 
rather heavy plough with 
dignified ease. 

‘*Good team Joe’s got there 
—ecrackin’ good team, I call 
’em!’’ he muttered. ‘‘But 
I’m afraid they cost him a 
pretty penny. I’m afraid,’’ 
—his sharp old eyes came 
slowly back over the great 
blossoming meadow to the 
farm buildings below, —‘‘I’m 
afraid there’s something 
wrong with Joe— Joe and 
Dorothy. Here ’tis now, 
time to begin haying, and Joe 
just ploughing for buckwheat. 
Ought to have had the crop 
in, and out of the way, two 
or three weeks ago. Used to 
be on time,—if anything, a 
little ahead,—Joe did. And 
those doors, now, at the big 
floor of the barn, hanging 
crisscross like that, with 
twisted track and sagging 
braces, just for the lack of a 
nl few spikes and an hour or 
(gem two of work.’’ 

F The old farmer carefully 
eplaced the sheltering 
**hood’} over the grindstone. 
His eyes returned to the farm 
ery buildings below. ‘‘And the 
: yard round the house begins 


Wis an odd little jolt, suggestive of 


to look cluttery. Dorothy used to keep it as |* 


neat as could be. And the poultry yard—I 
don’t believe there’s more than a dozen old 
serub hens in it; and —’’ 

‘*Good afternoon, Uncle Billy !’’ 

The old farmer turned quickly, and at sight 
of a trim, alert girl in a neat-fitting muslin 
gown and jaunty hat, a quick smile of wel- 
come lighted up his face. ‘‘Why, how-d’ye- 
do, Dorothy? How are ye, child? Come on 
up to the house. Your Aunt Mary’Ill be glad 
to see you. Come right along.’’ 

Dorothy Butterworth’s black eyes softened 
at the warm greeting; but she shook her head. 

‘**T can’t stop—not to-day, Uncle Billy. It’s 
our Saturday Afternoon Club over at Benton, 
you know, and I’m secretary. I’m taking 


| see, I shan’t have time to stop. ’’ 


Uncle Billy’s face fell. ‘‘Oh—yes, I see,’’ 
he said, slowly. ‘‘But I thought your club 
meeting was yesterday, Dorothy.’’ 

**T said Saturday Club, Uncle Billy. Yes- 
terday was the D. A. R. meeting.’’ 

“‘Oh, yes, that’s so. But you haven’t been 
over in a long time. Couldn’t you come the 
first of the week? Monday afternoon, say?’’ 

“*We have our Monday Study Club then; 
and, really, I don’t know when I could get 
away. I’ve promised to help the Christian 
Endeavorers with their entertainment; and 
| then there’s a library meeting, and —’’ 

‘Don’t you get tired of—of being away so 
‘much, Dorothy ?’’ 

Uncle Billy had turned uneasily, and was 


I like to feel that some one cares for 


No one noticed that the colonel had slipped | what I do occasionally. ’’ 


out of the room, for even Mrs. Crawford and 


For a moment the old farmer fumbled awk- 


Sybil were lost in considerations of the great | | wardly with his hat; then he said, ‘‘I’ve—I’ve 


approaching event. 


But when the old gentle- | been afraid there was something—something 
man had been upstairs alone for an hour or between you and Joe. 


It seems as if neither 


more, sitting with bent head in the dark, he | | of you took much interest in the home place 


was roused by a gentle knock on his door. 


| any more. I don’t want to meddle,—you 


‘*Come in,’? he said, as if it did not very | know that, Dorothy,—but I wish—I wish I 
much matter who wasthere. The door opened, | could —’’ 


and some one entered softly. 
‘*Grandfather?’’ said Bunny. 
‘*Yes,’’ said the colonel, in aspiritless voice. 
Yet when some one laid two arms round | 
his neck, and perched on the arm of his chair, 


The girl shook her head. ‘‘You can’t, 
| Uncle Billy. You can’t help a bit.’’ She 
| spoke with a kind of hopeless firmness. ‘‘If 
I thought Joe cared—really cared for me, as 
‘he used to care—it would be different. He 


and waited with him, silently, patiently, it did | doesn’t. You think 1’m away from home too 





much, I know. Well, I am away—but Joe’s 
away until late every night, and a good share 
of the days. I don’t know where he goes or 
what he does—and I don’t care.’’ 

She lifted her round chin proudly, but her 
voice trembled a little. 

**Joe cares more than you think, maybe,’’ 
said the old man. ‘‘He —’’ 

‘*Uncle Billy, I’ll tell you what Joe Butter- 
worth cares for. He cares for a few cronies 
of his over at the Corners; he cares for the 
thoroughbred stock he’s starting to raise; but 
more than anything else in all this wide 
world, he cares for that big new team of his, 
—the bays,—Ned and Dandy Jim yonder.’’ 
She pointed toward the distant field where the 
horses were ploughing. 

‘*They are a fine team, Dorothy, but —’’ 

‘“*Of course they’re a fine team, but it’s a 
little hard for me. Uncle Billy, he cares more 
for that team—anyone can see it—than he does 
for me, his wife, a thousand times more. He 
—he cares —’’ She stopped suddenly, with 
her face aflame. ‘‘Uncle Billy, what have I 
said! I’m ashamed to have spoken like this. 
I’ve never said a word before. You—you’ll 
understand, won’t you? I—I must go now.’’ 
She turned, yet not so quickly that the old 
man did not see the tears that trembled under- 
neath her long lashes. 

The crossroad that led to the little, uncovered 
platform of the electric railway nearly touched 
the far upper end of the big Butterworth 
meadow where the late ploughing was going 
forward. Joe Butterworth could hardly fail 
to see the alert, neatly dressed young woman 
who passed quickly by. But there was no 
sign, even the slightest, from either man or 
woman that they saw each other. With a set, 
hard look on his face, the young farmer turned 
at the end of a furrow, spoke to the big team 
in his usual quiet tones, and ploughed on 
steadily. 

The hard look had deepened perceptibly on 

Joe’s face within the past year. Just how the 
gulf had begun to widen between himself and 
the girl he had married five years before, he 
hardly understood. 
All the afternoon he ploughed steadily; the 
long, straight furrows fell exact and true, for 
he could do good work when he chose, and the 
big bays did their part faithfully. A flash of 
the old pride lighted up his face occasionally, 
as he watched the steady, even work of the 
great team. 

Late in the afternoon a summer shower came 
up unexpectedly, and swept down over big 
South Hill—a torrent of rain, accompanied by 
a fierce, twisting wind that made the wide- 
armed maples bend perilously. 

From the shelter of the old hay barn in the 
upper part of the meadow, Joe looked out at 
the brief shower. In the pouring rain the 
valley below, with its cluster of home build- 
ings, seemed only more desolate and uninvit- 
ing than before. The flock of mongrel hens 
caught suddenly in the storm rushed for 
shelter. He smiled a little grimly when one 
of the sagging barn doors, wrenched from its 
insecure fastenings, was flung across the 
barnyard. 

‘*Don’t know as it makes much difference! 
he muttered. ‘‘There’s no one there to see.’ 

He went round in front of the waiting team, 
in order to lift the great collars and adjust the 
heavy manes. Instantly their small, alert ears 
came forward in friendly greeting, and both 
soft, sensitive noses began a prompt investiga- 
tion for sweets. Joe Butterworth’s face lighted 
up quickly. 

‘“‘There, there, quit that, you Dandy Jim! 
Stop your fooling, Ned, you rogue!’’ 

He slapped the smooth necks affectionately. 
‘*You know well enough you don’t get sugar 
till night. A few times more across and we’!l 
quit and call the ploughing finished. ’’ 

The storm was about over, and backing the 
team out carefully, he resumed his interrupted 
ploughing. 

The return furrow was little more than 
half completed, however, when the big bays 
halted suddenly, and with their ears thrust 
forward, stared at a grotesque little figure that 
came stumbling across the furrows in frantic 
haste. 

‘‘Look out there, you Billy Mead!’’ Joe 
Butterworth called sharply, as the child 
stumbled and fell almost beneath the feet 
of the horses. Then he saw the boy’s 
white, scared face. ‘Why, what is '. 
Billy?’’ 

“‘O Joe!’? The boy was breathing har‘. 
‘‘Ma—ma she said to run fast and tell you. 
There’s been an accident at the flag statio”. 
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They telephoned to ma—and—and ma said to 
run fast—and—O Joe, you hurt awful !’’ 

But the young farmer’s grip on the child’s 
arm tightened. ‘‘Tell me, Billy, now !’’ 

‘* They were at the station, Joe — just 
off the car when the storm caught and 
drenched them, Mrs. Butterworth, and some 
woman come to visit up to Steve Gray’s,— 
and it blew them onto the track, —and 
Mrs. Butterworth fell down—and—and got 
against the third rail, and she’s—she’s dead !’’ 

For some minutes Joe Butterworth stood 
quite still in the furrow, staring about him. 
The big team waited patiently. The boy, rub- 
bing his arm where the man’s strong fingers 
had gripped it, edged away slowly, and then 
ran back across the furrows toward home. 
Suddenly Butterworth turned, and with set, 
white face, walked swiftly across the field 
toward the crossroad that led to the little 
station. A sharply defined vision seemed to 
unfold itself before his eyes, a vision of himself 
and the bright-eyed girl he had married, and 
of their life together. Curiously enough, he 
saw, not the last unhappy years, but only the 
first beautiful ones, when the girl had bravely 
placed her hand in his and had started with 
him to build a home. 

Then presently, like an ugly knife thrust, 
came the memory of the last unhappy months 
—to end like this! 

He vaulted the fence and stood in the narrow 
crossroad. 

**Joe! O Joe!’’ 

The young farmer stopped, and stared. 

‘*T know I’m late, Joe.’’ Dorothy Butter- 
worth glanced half apprehensively at her 
husband, and then ruefully at her bedraggled 
gown. ‘‘But you see, there was an accident 
—it might have been dreadful,’’—she shivered 
a little, —‘‘and—why—what is it, Joe?’’ 

Joe, staring and breathing heavily, still 
stood as if he were dumb. 

She looked at him a moment curiously. 

‘*Tt wasn’t so very bad, after all—the acci- 
dent,’’ she explained. ‘‘It was one of the Bell 
girls visiting at the Grays’. She slipped and 
fell on the rails—the storm was awful. She 
seemed stunned at first, and we thought it was 
the third rail. The Dean boys were on the 
car, and one of them ran to the nearest tele- 
phone. I don’t know what he said. But the 
girl wasn’t badly hurt. She’ll be all right in 
the morning. Did they call you, Joe?’’ 

‘*Yes, they called me—the Meads.’’ He 
had taken her arm, and his strong grip and 
the strange light in his eyes sent a fluttering 
thrill to her heart. ‘‘Let’s get over here, 
Dorrie,’’ he said, ‘‘at the meadow fence. It’s 
nearer. ’? 

Again the sudden thrill fluttered her heart. 
He had called her ‘‘ Dorrie’’—the old pet name. 

‘*Joe,’’ she said, ‘‘just what did they tell 
you—the Meads?’’ 

‘They told me —’’ He stopped, then went 
on slowly. ‘‘They sent Billy. He said that 
it was you—that you were—dead, Dorrie.’’ 
The muscles of his throat tightened. 

‘‘Why, Joe, how could they! But of course 
everyone was confused, and the Bell girl did 
wear a gown like mine.’’ They were at the 
edge of the ploughing now; the last fresh- 
turned furrow was just at their feet. She 
looked about the wide, empty field. ‘‘You 
were ploughing, Joe. Where are the team— 
the big bays ?’’ 

Joe Butterworth gave a sudden start, but 
the grasp on his wife’s arm did not relax. 
“I don’t know, Dorrie,’’ he said. ‘‘Billy 
told me—that, and I—I just started.’’ 

With the light of a new understanding in 
her dark eyes, Dorothy looked round her—at 
the newly ploughed field, still fragrant of fresh 
earth, at the meadow beyond, at the green 
valley below. Her mind was a happy tumult; 
for over all, certain, but bewilderingly swift, 
the one thought rose and reigned supreme: 
this man, her husband—her Joe—cared. 

‘*Joe?’’? she said, softly. ‘‘Joe?’’ 

‘*Yes, Dorrie.’’ 

It was not much to say, but it was enough. 
Each knew that again there was the old, 
sweet understanding. 

‘*We must find the horses, Joe.’”’ 

‘*Yes, we’ll find them now, Dorrie.’’ 

They came upon the broad trail made by an 
overturned sulky plough, and followed it 
across the field, and on to the sugar-bush 
grove. In a clump of ‘‘second growth’’ they 
found the team. Big Ned was down, but he 
was lying quietly; his mate was nipping at 
the bushes on either side. Together husband 
and wife released the team. Except for a few 
slight cuts, neither horse was hurt. 

Together Joe and Dorothy followed the 
Sugar-bush road out to the meadow bars.: 
Below them, in the little valley, lay the home 
buildings. 

‘It’s lovely down there, Joe,’’ said Doro- 
thy, softly. Presently she added, ‘‘But I’m 
s0ing to work at our yard the first thing I do. 
I didn’t realize that it was so littered up.’ 

‘“‘And I’ll fix those barn doors good and 
strong to-morrow morning,’’ said Joe. 

And so they went down through the broad 
meadow where the bobolinks were singing in 
the sun, into the quiet home valley, together ; 
and trailing behind them, cropping an occa- 
sional mouthful of sweet-scented clover blooms, 
came Ned and Dandy Jim. 







REMEMBER a veteran professor who used 
| to say that he thought he knew every possi- 

ble type of college boy, and that he could 
pigeonhole most students after a two-minutes’ 
talk, but that there were some fellows in every 
class who would not fit into his pigeonholes. 
That is just the difficulty with writing about 
the senior year. It is the last of the four big 
pigeonholes into which college boys are sorted. 
Yet its interest lies, not so much in itself, as 
in the infinitely varied individuals who pass, 
in their final year at college, through a certain 
phase of experience. The senior year is 
primarily a chance for boys to become seniors, 
to acquire a grown-up way of looking at the 
world. Boys, like plants, need an occasional 
transplanting to bring out the best there is in 
them, and the senior year is, so to speak, the 
last pot into which they are transferred. They 
must bloom now or never, as far as college is 
concerned. Let us look first at the pot and 
then at the plants. 

Thirty years ago, no one had much doubt as 
to the desirable surroundings and course of 
study for a boy’s final year in college. The 
curriculum, except in a few universities, was 
virtually fixed, and the course culminated in 
philosophical studies. Languages and mathe- 
matics and science and history led up to| 
philosophy, to the explanation of life. Many | 
a boy who had never waked up intellectually | 
woke up at last under the stimulus of that new 
teaching and of the new intellectual horizons 
that it opened. 








A SHATTERED THEORY. 


HE introduction of the elective system of 
studies smashed this old theory of a pro- 
gressive college course. The individual 

boy may still arrange his courses progressively 
if he wishes, and many colleges assist him to 
their utmost to do so, but the old-fashioned 
conception of the senior year has been battered 
out of shape. For a boy who completes his 
course in three years, as many do, there is no 
real senior year; he has only a last year. For 
the boy who devotes himself exclusively to 
vocational studies, as many do, there are no 
‘*senior studies’? any longer; it is merely a 
question of so many more units necessary to 
the completion of his training. 

This is not the place to argue about what 
has been lost or gained by the abandonment of 
the ancient curriculum. I mention the matter 
only to show that what some fathers and 
mothers mean by the senior year is meaning- 
less to their children. The pot has been 
broken beyond repair, and there is no agree- 
ment how a new one shall be made. But 
after all, the plants are worth more than the 
pot. Instead of arguing about the senior year, 
let us look at the seniors. 

There they are, the ‘‘grave old seniors,’’ 
the ‘‘good old seniors’’ of the college songs. 
They are very cheerful young fellows, often 
more courteous, loyal and energetic than their 
fathers were; but they conceal their gravity, 
and they are old only by contrast with under- 
classmen. In fact, the senior of to-day looks 
younger and feels younger than any seniors 
have done since the foundation of American 
colleges. The black coats, the solemn faces 
and the full beards have disappeared. Thack- 
eray gave his Arthur Pendennis, a typical 
undergraduate of ‘‘Oxbridge,’’ England, a 
pair of side whiskers. No American novelist 
to-day would have the courage to adorn a 
college hero in that style. A moustache is as 
far as he could possibly venture to go. 

The senior, in the eyes of his father and 
mother, is only a boy. On rainy days, his 
mother cannot help wondering whether his 
feet are wet, and on cold days, whether he 
has forgotten his overcoat. His father wishes 
that the boy would learn to keep within his 
allowance, and to balance his accounts—for- 
getting, perhaps, that thirty years ago his 
own figures did not balance accurately. 

And yet this boy, the object of so much 
parental solicitude, is actually twenty-one or 
twenty-two. He is a voter, and perhaps 
already a political agitator, talking enthusias- 
tically about suffrage and socialism. If he has 
profited by his college course, he has picked 
up a good many ideas that his father and 
mother may think too radical, but that are 
likely to prove the ruling social and political 
ideas of the next generation. Turgeney’s 
famous novel, ‘‘Fathers and Sons,’’ which 
describes the inevitable divergence in point of 
view between a university-trained son and his 
provincial parents who love him, but who 
cannot quite understand him, is an illuminating 
book for American sons and fathers fo read. 

But if the senior often seems to the ‘‘folks 
at home’’ only a boy with some rather queer 
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| difference. It is the differences of brain, of 


veteran. No raw recruit ever gazed at a hero 
of Waterloo or Gettysburg with more real 
reverence than that which the freshman feels 
toward a ‘‘big’’ senior. The obviously big | 


senior is the one who has ‘‘made’’ a team, or | 
or a college | 


a particularly desirable club, 
newspaper; who has 
gained one of the tangible 
prizes of undergraduate 
effort. Tradition affirms 
that once the big senior 
was the ‘‘valedictorian,’’ 
the man who led his 
class; but under the pres- 
ent elective system it is 
difficult to ascertain who 
leads the class, and few 
undergraduates know or 
care anything about it. 
College boys accept the 
existing scale of college 
values with a curious 
fatalism. In their eyes 
the football captain is a 
big man, and the shark in 
scholarship is not a big 
man. That is one of the 
apparently ultimate facts 
in undergraduate psychol- 
ogy. 

The theory of honoring 
those seniors who have 
‘**done’’ things or ‘‘made’’ things is not wholly | 
a bad system. It produces some fine qualities, 
and is a stimulus to practical energy. 


partial, materialistic and worldly. It fails to 


work of the world. 


winners.’? That is a human habit. It is 
inevitable and excellent. But the undergrad- 
uate naturally sees the winners in that race 
which is being run before his eyes. The best 
man, from his point of view, is the man who 
excels in the game that the majority agree to 
play. When a crowd of schoolboys assent to 
some one’s proposal to go swimming, the best 
swimmer becomes the leader for that afternoon. 
College undergraduates, likewise, establish 
their own tests of excellence, and can tell you 
to the fraction of a second the record of the 
winner. ‘ 

But the professor, who has usually been 
watching these races for a long time, has 
a trick of looking far ahead and of guessing 
at the winners of that quarter-century and 
half-century contest which is still tocome. In 
this crowd of seniors, —who look so much alike, 
who act alike, and who often pride themselves 
upon thinking just alike, —the professor is 
watching for points, not of likeness, but of 


heart and of will that send one man inevitably 
to the front, and keep another man back in 
the ruck for life. 

How do these differences manifest them- 
selves in college? Tests of brain power are 
frequent enough. Recitations, laboratory work 
and examinations tell something, although a 
chance half-hour’s talk with a senior may tell 
more. His speech betrays his intellectual life. 
To test an undergraduate’s heart is not so 
easy. He does not wear it upon his sleeve, 
and his classmates, who are aware of a hun- 
dred unconscious revelations of character, are 
better judges of a student’s heart than his 
professors can be. 





THE MOST OBVIOUS DIFFERENCE. 


written on the faces of most seniors. It 
makes the most obvious of all differences 
between two men who sit side by side. One 
of them has control over his body and mind; 
can drive them, and if need be, drive them 


B= will power, or the lack of it, gets 


Both of them have the habit of ‘picking the | 
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hard. The other cannot; his impulses drive 
him. That makes the whole immeasurable | 
difference between two boys of equal brains 
and equal good-heartedness. The glory and | 
tragedy of human life are here. 

The fascination of watching seniors is due 
to the fact that they are both boy and man. 
Reverence should be paid to boys, said the 
Roman poet; the reverence due to all growing, 
live, incaleulable things. The muscles of the 
senior are getting set; gristle is turning into 
bone. Adolescent in many ways, he is 
already adult in others. It is true that Amer- 
ican college students are in some respects less 
mature than French and German boys of the 





ideas, to the freshman he looks like a very 





same age. Our boys have had, as a general 





rule, less severe intellectual discipline. French 
and German students know much better how 
to study. They read harder books; they 
perplex themselves with more mature theories 
of society and conduct. They are more 
efficient intellectually, although perhaps less 
self-reliant morally, than English and Ameri- 
can students. All such national comparisons 
are dangerous, no doubt, but sometimés they 
set one to wishing. And I cannot keep from 
wishing for our clean-minded and clean-bodied 
young fellows, as they turn from boyhood into 
manhood, two acquisitions that most of them 
do not at present possess. 

In the first place, the typical American 
senior has not read enough books. The 
prescribed reading of his 
school and college course, 
even granted that he has 
done it faithfully, is a 
pitifully small segment of 
the circle of profitable 
and delightful books with 
which a boy of twenty- 
one ought to be ac- 
quainted. Very often the 
senior’s ignorance of, books 
is not so much his own 
fault as that of his family, 
or of the community from 
which he comes. In the 
homes of many college 
boys there are few books; 
there are only newspapers 
and magazines. If the 
fathers and mothers do 
not have the habit of read- 
ing books, it is hardly to 
be expected that their 
children will have it. If 
a community is ill sup- 
plied with bookstores and 
| libraries, books are not likely to be found in 
homes, and the general tastes of the commu- 














But it is | nity affect every private family. 


The senior pays his part of the penalty. He 


take into account the quiet fellows who are | has had from childhood too much easy read- 
trying to be something rather than to achieve | ing, reading without tears, but also without 
something; and yet those are the very men | | any real application or victorious grappling 
who, after leaving college, manage to do a/| with solid stuff. The reading done by college 
surprisingly large proportion of the actual | students of to-day for their own pleasure is 
| small in amount and thin in quality. 

Precisely here is one point of difference | ignorance of the great books of the last three 
between the professor and the undergraduate. | hundred years, even in their own literature, 


Their 


fs amazing. They read virtually no French 
and German books except what are actually 
required for classroom purposes. I do not 
believe that there are twenty-five undergradu- 
ates of either Yale or Harvard who have read, 
during the past academic year, twenty-five 
pages of a Latin or Greek book simply for 
their own pleasure and profit in reading and 
without reference to the demands of the 
curriculum. 





WHAT DOES HE THINK? 


N the second place, the typical American 
senior has not thought enough for himself. 
He is willing to take chances on the water 

and on the gridiron, but he is intellectually 
timid. He is afraid to trust his own mind. 
He can tell you precisely what the ‘‘campus’’ 
or the ‘‘yard,’’ the class and the club are 
thinking. But what does he think? From 
his very school days, he has learned to study 
and to follow the psychology of the crowd. 
In many ways it has been a useful experience, 
and it will be of value to him in his future 
career. But he has paid too heavily for it, if 
it has prevented his forming the habit of 
thinking things through for himself and of 
quietly standing by the results of his own 
logic. College boys who have learned to resist 
the pressure of mob opinion are relatively few. 

Except for these defects of slender reading 
and imitative thinking, the senior of the 
present day compares favorably with any of 
his predecessors. College boys nowadays see 
more of the world than their fathers did. 
They have not only traveled more widely, but 
they have touched actual life upon more sides. 
They know about machinery, and about the 
machinery of social life and of politics. They 
have tested themselves in an astonishingly 
varied field of student activities. If they are 
less formally religious than their fathers were, 
they have a more concrete and helpful notion 
of social service. At heart they wish—although 
they do not always admit it—to make the 
world a better world to live in. They have 
been trained to repress certain forms of senti- 
mentality, but they are deeply loyal and 
patriotic, good to look at, pleasant to live 
with, and never more truly attractive than 
when they have begun to worry a little about 
‘*next year.’’ 

For, at bottom, the senior is not only modest, 
but humble; sometimes abjectly humble. It 
has been his aim for years to ‘‘make good’’ in 
the eyes of his friends. Perhaps he has suc- 


ceeded, but he knows that in a few months he 
must begin to face sterner tests. He grows 
very solemn, inside, as he hears the ‘‘good 
old seniors’ ’’ song, and as his own name is 
sung in public as that of ‘‘a jolly good fellow.’’ 
It seems only yesterday that he was a fresh- 
man! 


To-day he is very likely a big man, a 
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king of the campus, but he knows now that 
that cannot last. He must soon begin all over 
again, and under very different conditions. Can 
he ‘‘make good’’ next September? He asks 
himself seriously what he is really capable of 
doing in the greater world, and that question 
is perhaps the most valuable bit of education 
that he gets during his college course. 

He ought not to feel discouraged if he cannot 
as yet give a very definite answer. The boy 
who does not know exactly what he is fit for is 
often the boy of the best general capacity and 
equipment. That is precisely why he finds it 
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T daybreak the next morning we hid ina 
cottonwood grove on the Musselshell 
River—or, as the Blackfeet called it, the | 

Bear. Twenty-four hours later we were in| 





the pine timber high up on a mountainside | home, and then send one of them back to his | 
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hard to decide among the calls of various | 


professions and occupations. The soldier with 
more than one string to his bow used to be 
thought the best soldier, and in spite of the 


With a cheerful grin he finished the sentence 
by imitating with both arms the flapping of a 
bird’s wings—the sign for the Crow tribes. 

We tied the horses on the far side of the 


specialization of our age, the principle is as | ridge from the streamlet, so that they could not 


sound as ever. Let the senior only have a| 
serviceable bow, —that is to say, a disciplined | 
body and mind, and a manly will,—and he | 
will find plenty of strings for it. Any good | 
string will serve. 

Life is an arrow—therefore you must know 


What mark to aim at, how to use the bow— 
Then draw it to the head, and let it go! 


x 
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came to me as I lay there, half asleep, how | 
we four can rescue our women from those | 
thousand or more Crows. We will capture | 
three or four of the Crow hunters, take them | 


| jalong the trail. 


| see, hear, or scent any of their kind passing 
Then we went along the 
stream almost to the beaver ponds, where we 
again struck the trail of the trapper’s horse. 
Following it for a hundred yards or so brought 


| us to itsend. The tramped leaves and earth, 


and the nipped ends of the willow shoots, 


_ | showed that the Crow always left his horse 


there, and went on afoot through the thick 
brush to his traps in the ponds. It was the 
very place for our purpose. 

‘* Brother, the gods surely guide your 
steps,’’ Prairie Chicken Child said, looking at 
Pitamakan. ‘‘From this day you have only 
to call me, and I will follow. you anywhere. ’’ 

‘*Well, then, follow me now,’’ Pitamakan 
answered, after a long look round; and, get- 
ting down on his hands and knees, he led the 
way into the thick mat of willows. But he 
did not go far before he turned and wriggled 
| back to within four feet of the spot where the 
| trapper’s horse always stood. A few minutes 
later we were all comfortably settled in a row, 
lying flat on the ground. 

‘*Now, then, just a few last words, and 


that overlooked the valley of a northern fork of | people with word to their chiefs that they then we will lie still, and wait and listen,’’ 


the river; four or five miles away, where the | must deliver to us within one moon all the | said Pitamakan. 


‘If our enemy comes, we 


valley ended at the mouth of a deep cajion in | Blackfoot captives they hold, or else we will | will try to take him before he can raise his 


the foothills, hundreds of thin columns of | 
smoke were rising in the still air. With the | 
glass we could plainly see many of the lodges | 


put our prisoners to death. ’’ 


gun or draw his knife to defend himself. Just 


‘‘Wise one! Oh, you are wise!’’ Prairie | watch me, and when I nod my head, jump up 


Chicken Child exclaimed. ‘‘You always find | 


of the Mountain Crows, and many bands of | the sure way to do things. ’’ 





“Well, Pitamakan, there is the enemy’s s| 





And I agreed with him. What I had intended | 
to say to Pitamakan instantly faded from my | 


you can. 


| with me, and grab hold of the man wherever 
Do not take your guns—they will 
‘only be in the way. But you, my white 
| brother, as as you are the least strong of any of 


camp, and there are your Blackfoot women,”’? | | mind, for his was by far the better plan. | us, and a sure shot, you take your gun, and 


said Prairie Chicken Child. 
**Now, then, what plan have 
you for rescuing them?’’ 

**None, as yet. Let us eat 
some of our dried elk meat, 
and have some sleep. Per- 
haps we shall have a vision. 
In any case, I want to think 
for a time.’’ 

‘*T have been thinking all 
night about this matter,” 
Prairie Chicken Child said, 
‘‘and I havea good plan. At 
night I will steal into their 
camp and tell one of the 
captives that we shall be at 
a certain place on a certain 
night, and that when the 
Crows sleep, she and the 
other Blackfoot women are 
to meet us there. We will 
take enough horses from the 
Crow herds to mount them 
all, and as soon as they join 
us we will ride for home as 
fast as we can go.”’ 

‘*Well, we will think about 
that,’’ said Pitamakan, ‘‘but 
I don’t believe your plan is 
good. Come. Let us eat, and 
then sleep. ’’ 

A half hour later I took 
the morning watch at the 
edge of the grove. The others 
stretched out on a soft bed 
of brown pine needles. With 
the glass I looked at the 
camp from time to time, saw 
the horse herds driven in to 
water, and later saw the men 
ride out on their daily round 
of hunting or trapping. They 
were great trappers, the 
Mountain Crows. Every 
spring they came down to 
our Fort Union post and sold us more beaver 
skins than we got from all the other tribes 
that traded at our different posts. Their 
women, too, were noted as tanners of fine 
buffalo robes. 

While watching the camp, and the country 
round, I turned Prairie Chicken Child’s plan 
over in my mind; and the more I thought 
about it, the less 1 believed that it would do. 

The only way to rescue the captives, I con- 
cluded, would be for the whole force of our 
Blackfeet and Bloods to attack the camp, and 
that, I knew, would mean appalling loss of 
life on both sides. For the first time it came 
to me how terrible was this constant warring 
of tribe against tribe. Better that those we 
sought to release should remain captives, I 
thought, than that the two tribes should be 
virtually destroyed in contending for them. I 
determined to try to make Pitamakan see the 
matter in that light. 

At noon the three got up and joined me. 

‘““No, Prairie Chicken Child, your plan 
will not work,’’ Pitamakan began. ‘‘Even 
if all the women got the word to meet us at a 
certain place near camp, they could not possi- 
bly do so; some would be unable to escape the 
watchfulness of their captors. But suppose 
all of them did come? We might not be able 
to have horses there for them; and if we did, 
some of the animals would be so slow that the 
Crows would overtake us. And even if we 
should be able to get all fast horses, we have 
no saddles for the women, and they could not 
endure a long ride without them. Now it 
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HE ROSE, AND BEGAN A MIGHTY STRUGGLE. 


We remained where we were until late that 
night, and then mounted our horses and rode 
toward the Crow camp. When the howling 
of the dogs warned us that we were near it, 
we halted, and Prairie Chicken Child went to 
forage for food. He returned presently with 
a bundle of dried buffalo meat that he had 
stripped from the racks among the lodges. 

‘*There will be some angry. old wives in 
the morning, when they discover their loss,’’ 
he remarked. 

After passing the camp, we rode up a south 
fork of the river on a fairly good trail through 
the timber, and. in two hours came to a suc- 
cession of groves of the quaking-aspen tree 
along the streamlet—a promising place for 
beavers. Here we rested. But when daylight 
came, we saw that we were on a well-beaten 
trapping trail. The success of Pitamakan’s 
plan depended on our finding a less-frequented 
trail, and we went on. 

Shortly after sunrise we arrived at the forks 
of the little stream, and saw that apparently 
the trail up the left, and smaller, branch was 
used by not more than one man. We did not 
follow it, but went along the main trail a 
couple of hundred yards farther; then we 
branched off one by one; we soon came 
together again, and rode along a sparsely tim- 
bered ridge that overlooked the small branch. 
A mile farther we saw several small beaver 
ponds glistening in the bright sunshine; they 
were hemmed in by a dense growth of willows. 

‘‘Ha! There’s the place for us,’’ said Pita- 
makan. ‘‘ There, brothers, is where we trap —’’ 





if you see that the enemy is 
about to use his weapon, 
knife, or gun, or whatever, 
then shoot, and shoot quick. ’’ 

‘*T think it would be well 
for me to carry my gun, and 
use it as a club. A rap on 
the enemy’s head with it 
would at once put him in 
our power,’’ Prairie Chicken 
Child suggested. 

‘*Ha! We know what one 
of your raps would be,’’ Pita- 
makan answered, with a grim 
smile. ‘*We are not here, 
brother, to get dead men to 
exchange for our women. ’’ 

At that, Prairie Chicken 
Child laughed. ‘‘Well, per- 
haps I should strike har 
he acknowledged, ‘‘you have 
to; a Crow’s head is almost 
as solid as a piece of wood.’’ 

After that we lay quiet, and 
soon three of us went to sleep ; 
Pitamakan took the watch. I 
had done more than my share 
of that duty, and so slept 
soundly until a slight touch 
awakened me. Slowly, cau- 
tiously, I raised my head. I 
saw, first, that the sun was 
marking noon, and then that 
my companions were eagerly 
trying to look down the trail 
through the thickly matted 
willows. 

I heard the occasional crack- 
ing of a stick, and nearer and 
nearer, louder and louder, the 
thumping tread of a heavy 
animal’s feet, the swishing of 
brush ; and then, through the 
smal] apertures in the screen 
of willows, I saw the upper 
part of the body of a large, black horse, 
and astride it a remarkably big, strong, pleas- 
ant-looking man. Excited as I was, I even 
noticed that the two long, smooth, lustrous 
black braids of his hair were as thick as my 
wrist; that his scalp locks hanging in front 
of his ears were wound with otter fur; that 
the buffalo-robe toga he wore with the flesh 
side out was covered with red, yellow, green 
and black pictographs of his coups; and from 
that I judged that he was a famous warrior. 

Just as we had expected, he dismounted 
right in front of us, and holding his gun in the 
hollow of his left arm, released the two half 
hitches of his lariat bridle from the horse’s 
jaw, and then tethered the animal to the brush, 
so that it could eat. All this I saw with one eye, 
so to speak, while I kept the other on Pitama- 
kan, watching for the signal he was to give us; 
but he remained as motionless as a rock. The 
Crow, having cared for his horse, turned his 


back on us, and pushed his way through the | 


dense brush toward the beaver ponds. 

When we could no longer hear the trapper, 
Prairie Chicken Child took a long, deep 
breath, and exclaimed, ‘‘O my brothers! If 
we can only capturehim! He is no other than 
Long Bow, head chief of these Mountain 
Crows. ’’ 

‘**Oh, oh! So that is Long Bow himself!’’ 
Pitamakan almost gasped, in pleasant surprise. 
‘*We must have him. With one other to take 
back our message, he will be prisoner enough. ’”’ 

‘*He knows not fear; he has the strength of 
ten men,’’ said Prairie Chicken Child, and 





added, in a lower voice, ‘‘The only way we 
will get him will be by a bullet from The 
Fox’s gun.’’ 

At that, a creepy feeling went all up and 
down my back. I did not want to kill that 
big, fine-looking man; the very thought of it 
sickened me. Pitamakan, however, somewhat 
relieved my feelings by saying, in his confident 
manner, ‘‘Don’t worry, brother, you will not 
have to shoot him.’’ 

And then he quickly crept back, circled 
round, moved the Crow’s horse forward into 
the unbroken brush, and settled the slack of 
the lariat over a bush, as if the animal had 
of its own accord moved on to fresh browsing, 
and there entangled itself. 

‘There. That gives us clear space for our 
rush,’’ he explained, when he came back. 

The Crow was gone a long time; our excite- 
ment and suspense had become almost unbear- 
able, when we finally heard him forcing his 
way through the brush. He came into the 
trail in front of us, glanced at his horse, and 
then dropped two beavers to the ground. 
Next, he set his gun up against the brush, and 
then sat down with back toward us, and began 
to put on his leggings and moccasins; he had 
probably removed them in order to keep them 
dry while he was wading in the ponds. 

That was our chance. Pitamakan nodded 
his head, and an instant later he and the two 
Bloods, clearing the brush with tremendous 
leaps, fell upon the unsuspecting man. I ran 
round in front of them with cocked rifle. 

Never did I hear such a roar from human 
throat as the Crow let out when he felt him- 
self overborne and thrown flat to the ground. 
Then, with one of the Bloods hanging to each 
arm, and with Pitamakan on his back, clasp- 
ing his neck in a strangling hold, he rose, and 
began a mighty struggle to get free from them. 
It was not a white man’s fight of fists and 
knockdown blows. ‘There was no striking; 
there was only a whirl of legs and arms, a 
pulling and pushing, as the four of them now 
rolled on the ground, or whirled this way and 
that way on their feet; one combatant was 
hardly distinguishable from another. Once 
the-Crow managed to free both his arms; but 
as Pitamakan still clung to his back, with his 
arms round his neck, the Bloods regained their 
hold, and once more tried to jerk him forward 
to the ground. Then it was that I saw my 
chance to help, and running round behind, I 
suddenly grasped the Crow’s ankles and jerked 
back; his feet flew out from under him, and 
down he went with a tremendous thud. 

‘*My lariat! I dropped it when we sprang 
from the brush!’’ Pitamakan shouted to me. 

It lay almost at ‘my feet; I picked it up and 
thrust it into his hands. Deftly and surely he 
pinioned the man’s hands behind his back 
with it, and then the others turned him over 
and forced him into a sitting position. Gasp- 
ing for breath, with his perspiring face smeared 
with earth, the Crow glared at us with un- 
blinking, furiously flaming eyes. 

Prairie Chicken Child laughed—and what a 
cruel laugh it was! He began to address the 
chief in his own language, but Pitamakan 
interrupted him. ‘‘Now, brother, don’t speak 
bad words,’’ he said. ‘‘Just tell him that the 
treatment he will receive from us will depend 
upon his own actions. ’’ 

Somewhat disappointed, the Blood did as he 
was told. And still the Crow remained silent, 
glowering at us as before. 

Pitamakan looked up at the sun. ‘‘It may 
be that we can capture another trapper 
to-day,’’ he said. ‘‘At any rate, let us try it. 
But first we will get this one up where our 
horses are picketed. ’’ 

When the Crow’s horse was brought out, he 
refused to mount it. He sprang to his feet 
instead, and with his hands still fast tied, 
charged Prairie Chicken Child and knocked 
him over. He then attempted to get away from 
us by running. Pitamakan and I, however, 
caught the end of the lariat that bound his 
hands, and with a quick jerk, brought him to 
the ground. 

‘*Now, you listen.’’ Pitamakan addressed 
him through Prairie Chicken Child. ‘‘Either 
you will do as we say, or we will tie your feet 
also, and lash you across the back of that 
horse just as we would so much buffalo meat. 
You see that you can’t get away from us. We 
are going to take you alive to the Blackfoot 
camp. Now, you get on that horse!’’ 

And, to our surprise, the Crow obeyed. 

Upon returning to our horses, we tied the 
chief to a tree, and left Striped Face to guard 
him while we went back to watch the main 
trapping trail. On examining it closely and 
finding that three horsemen had passed up it, 
and two down it, we lay in ambush for the 
third. We selected a place where the trail 
passed close by the huge, earth-clogged, up- 
turned roots of a fallen pine. Pitamakan and 
I stayed close to this shelter, and on the oppo- 
site side of the trail Prairie Chicken Child 
crouched behind the trunk of a big tree. 

We soon heard the trapper coming, and stood 
ready. The instant his horse’s head showed 
clear of roots and tree, my companions flung 
themselves upon him; one fastened to his 
neck, the other grasped him round the waist. 
At the same time the horse made a forward 
leap, and dropped them all in a pile. 

‘*Hai-yu! This time it is Young Bull we 
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have,’’ said Prairie Chicken Child. ‘‘A little, 
thin man, as you see, brothers, but oh, a 
heavy counter of coups for all that. And 
tricky! He is making no struggle, you see, 
but we have got to watch him closely.’’ 

The Crow spoke a few werds in his own 


anguage. 

‘*He wants to know the meaning of this,’’ 
Prairie Chicken Child said. 

‘‘Well, tell him nothing at present,’’ Pita- 
makan answered, ‘‘except to stand up and let 
us tie his hands, and then get on his horse.’’ 

The man obeyed without another word, but 
his quick, shifty eyes took in our every move- 
ment. 

It was laughable to see the new captive’s 
astonishment when we brought him face to 
face with his chief, ignominiously lashed to a 
tree. But he never uttered one word, nor did 
Long Bow speak a word to him. 





Traveling only by night, closely guarding 
our prisoners all the time, we had a wearing 
and anxious trip back to the Judith River and 
the Blackfoot camp. On the morning of the 
third day, just at sunrise, we looked down from 
the divide between Warm Spring and the river, 
and saw the lodges, and the smoke rising from 
them in hundreds of thin columns. Then 
Long Bow asked, in a far from peremptory 
manner, what was our purpose with him. 
Very briefly, but clearly, Pitamakan explained 
it. When he had finished, the Crow cried out, 
piteously, ‘‘Either kill me here, or allow me 
to go into your camp as a chief should, free- 
handed and with my gun across the saddle. ’’ 

**As you love your children, will you promise 
me neither to attempt to escape, nor to harm 
yourself if I agree to that?’’ Pitamakan asked. 

‘*T promise,’’ the man solemnly answered, 
and by his manner we knew that he would 
keep his word. 





‘“‘And you?’’ Pitamakan asked the other 
Crow; but Prairie Chicken Child exclaimed, 
‘*T know him—he will swear by his children 
and all the gods, and then break his word. 
Leave him tied fast to his horse.’’ 

So it was settled. And then, while they 
waited, Pitamakan sent me in ahead to apprise 
Big Lake of our coming, and to assemble the 
Braves to protect our captives. We feared 
that the young men, unless they were re- 
strained, might harm the two Crows. 

The moment I entered camp, a crowd began 
to gather round me, and although I kept call- 
ing out, ‘‘We are all safe! The others will 
soon be here!’’ the crush became so great that 
I made my way with difficulty to Big Lake’s 
lodge, and from there to that of Fox Eyes, 
chief of our Braves society. Within five min- 
utes my message was made known to all, 
from the lower end of our Blackfoot camp 
to the upper end of the adjoining Blood 
camp. 

A half hour later, escorted by many of the 
Braves, we approached the Blackfoot lodges 
with our Crows; Long Bow carried his gun, 
and rode by Pitamakan’s side. And never, 
before or since, have I seen such an ovation 
as was then accorded us and especially Pita- 
makan. The welcoming roar of the crowd 
could have been heard miles away. The 
women wildly pressed their little ones up 
against Pitamakan, in order that they 
might be instilled with some of his ‘‘medi- 
cine,’’ or sacred power. It was a long time 
before I was able to break away from the 
crowd and accompany José to our own lodge. | 

That evening, Young Bull was given a fresh | 
horse, and sent to his people with our terms | 
for the release of their chief. The ultimatum 
was that, unless they delivered to us within | 
one moon all the Blackfoot captives they held, | 
they would never again see Long Bow. He, | 
in the meanwhile, at his own request, went | 
to live with Pitamakan. The two became 
friends, and talked together by the hour, 
either in the sign language, or with Prairie 
Chicken Child as an interpreter. Later, they 
held long conferences with Big Lake and the | 
other chiefs of both camps. At these confer- 
ences it was decided that the Crows, on the 
one hand, and both the Blackfoot tribes on 
the other, should meet at Arrow River in the 
green grass moon of spring, and there enter 
into a treaty of peace. I may as well say here 
that that was done, and that not two weeks 
later the compact was broken by a party of 
reckless young Crows, who stole a large herd 
of Blackfoot horses and killed two of the pur- 
suing Blackfeet. 

Ten days from the time he was released, 
Young Bull, with an escort of a dozen Crows, 
rode into our camp with every one of the 
Blackfoot women, girls, and children that his 





pe yple had captured. Then there was another 

wild outburst of rejoicing, and much feasting 

ot the Crow visitors, who remained several 
LYS with us. 


The day after the departure of the Crows, | stick, which he laid across the mouth of the | frenzied with fear. 


itamakan and I were called to a feast in Big 
ake’s lodge. Every chief of the different | | 


was expectant; something unusual was un- 
doubtedly afoot. 

After the pipe was smoked out, the women 
of the lodge placed food before us, and still 
there was a constrained silence on the part of 
the guests, who, for the most part, ate only a 
few mouthfuls. Then, when the pipe was 
once more filled and going the rounds, Big 
Lake looked at Bull Turns Round, and said, 
‘“‘ Kyi! It-sin-i-kos, ki-tik-a-in-on.’’ (Now! 
Tell him, your friend and ours. ) 

Then said the chief, ‘‘Kyi! Pitamakan. 
You are young, but although your winters 
are few, you are old, as old as any of us in 
experience; you have even traveled longer 
trails, fought more peoples, and done more for 
our tribe than most of us. In return for it 
all, we wish to do something for you, we of 
the Small Robes—your own band—especially. 
I counseled with the others, and they all agreed 
that upon your return from the Crow country, 


what a return that was! How you gladdened 
the hearts of the mourners! So it is that I 
say, ‘Ho! Pitamakan, chief of the Small 
Robes Band!’ ’’ 

‘*No!’’ Pitamakan cried. ‘‘I am too young. 
I am not fit for such a place as that.’’ 

‘*You are!’’ ‘*You are!’’ cried the guests; 
and I shouted as loud as any of them, ‘‘ Yes, 
you are!’ Then, after a moment of deep 
silence in the lodge, Bull Turns Round spoke 
once more. ‘‘What we here order you to do, 
that you must do,’’ he said. ‘‘I only wish 
that your father could be here this day to know 
how we regard his son.’’ 

At that, Pitamakan bowed his head, and 
tears rolled down his cheeks, as he faltered, 
‘*T take your order. I will do the best I can 
for our band and for our tribe. ’’ 

So my friend and partner became a chief. 

THE END. 
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HEN John Harding’s work, as civil 
W's engineer, in exploring the caves of | 

the limestone region in Kentucky 
became known to the people in that part of the 
state, many persons wished him to examine 
caverns on their land. Although often he 
found nothing of importance, the ever-present 
element of suspense and excitement made the 
work interesting. On one occasion an unex- 
pected danger gave the young engineer an 
experience that was quite unlike any he had 
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| ridge where the farm buildings and the well 
were situated. 

There was a good deal of earth along the 
bottom of the watercourse; much of the way 
it was hard-bedded sand, but there were a few 
shallow pools with soft mud round the margins. 

The engineer, with his lighted lantern in 
hand, had gone about fifty rods, and was well 
under the ridge, when the floor began to slope 
sharply downward. In a moment or two he 








A ROARING WAVE THUNDERED BY. 


met with before. In the first week of July, 
a farmer who was digging a well sent for him. 

| The shaft was already thirty feet deep, but no 
water had been encountered. Not far away 
there were several sink basins, which indicated 
| the presence of caverns, and the man had begun 
| to fear that his well would break through into 
a cave instead of striking water. He wanted 
the civil engineer to discover, if possible, 


| whether it would pay to continue drilling 


through the limestone. 
The weather had been hot and dry for some 


time, but on the morning when Harding | 
| arrived at the farm there were signs that it | 


would soon rain. Long, dark streaks of cloud | 


twelve feet in width and fifteen feet high. 
Along the rocky floor ran a little stream of 
clear water, which spread into pools a foot or 
two in depth. In most of them were rounded 
stones and some white, eyeless crawfish. 

As he followed the stream, he now and then 
consulted his compass, and found that the 
bring him under the well. He continued down 
tance to the shaft. In order to find the exact 
position of the well with reference to the cave, 
he would have to make an accurate survey, 
| with the ‘‘sink-hole’’ as a starting point. 
Accordingly, Harding went back to the sink- 





came to the floor of an echoing avenue some | 


passage was leading in a direction that would | 


the avenue until he had covered fully the dis- | 


what I proposed should come to pass. And | that seemed to waken a multitude of whisper- 


ing echoes. What it was he could not imagine, 

but it sent a creepy shiver down his spine. 
Suddenly a breeze began to blow down the 
avenue, and the candle in the engineer’s hand 
flickered out. The roaring sound was growing 
momentarily louder. Then all at once, Hard- 
ing knew that it was the rush of a great flood 
of water, sweeping toward him. 

For an instant, he was nearly frozen with 
horror. The unaccountable suddenness of the 
onrush was unnerving. 

In a moment, however, he recovered his 
wits enough to know that he must act quickly. 
He caught up the lantern, and instinctively 
made a dash for the place where the rats had 
scaled the wall. 

The angry roar was now almost upon him; 
the cavern magnified the sound into a bellow- 
ing medley of echoes. He was struggling 
madly up the steep incline of rock, which 
seemed almost smooth, when a roaring wave 
thundered by, and dashed spray about his 
feet. To slip back now meant his certain de- 
struction. In the moment of danger, Harding 
became more composed; he cautiously tested 
each foothold or handhold before he put his 
full weight upon it. 

When he had reached the top, he looked 
back. A seething mass of muddy water was 
rushing below. For a moment he watched it, 
| and saw that it was still rising rapidly. 

He hurried into the avenue, and peered 
about. The floor, which rose gradually for a 
little distance, was strewn with fragments of 
decaying wood—the drift that marked the 
height of previous floods. Continuing to the 
top of the rise, he found that the floor became 
dry, and bore no more drift. For the time 
being, the engineer was in comparative safety, 
although how long the flood would keep him 
prisoner he could not guess. 

As he walked along the avenue, the sound of 
rushing water behind him grew fainter. Pres- 
ently he came to a little cascade of clear water 
that had cut into the wall and made a pit 
twenty feet across and as many in depth at 
the side of the floor. It was a stream from an 
underground spring. 

Harding concluded that a sudden, heavy 
storm had risen, and was deluging the country, 
but that the little spring brook had not yet felt 
its effects; perhaps it would not be affected. 

As he stood there in the avenue, a sudden 
dribble of muddy water broke through a crevice 

in the ceiling almost over his head. He stepped 
aside, and watched it with interest, for where 
it fell there was dry earth that bore no evi- 
dence that water had ever fallen there before. 
A few minutes later, Harding went back to 
see whether the flood was still rising. 

The torrent was halfway up to the avenue 
in which he stood, but the rise had ceased. 
It would be some hours, however, before he 
could even attempt to make his way out. 
Meanwhile, he decided to make a survey of the 
upper avenue. The situation of the stream, 
with reference to the surface, might be of some 
use to the farmer in his search for water. 

Harding completed the work in half an hour, 
and returned, to find that the water had fallen 
at least a foot. That was encouraging, but there 

was still a long wait ahead of him. He turned 
the flame of the lantern low, and sat down. 

The dash and swirl of water along the walls 
kept up a ceaseless babel of sound, and after 

| a little while the engineer became tired of its 

monotony, and went down the avenue out of 
hearing. Sitting still soon made him uncom- 
fortable, for the air in the cave had a pene- 
| trating chilliness. For a long while he walked 
up and down, returning occasionally to observe 
the fall of the water. 

Finally some parts of the floor began to show 
above the stream. Scrambling down the wall, 
Harding proceeded up the cave, walking most 
of the way boot-deep in water. The wading 
| was not uncomfortable, for the water, coming 
| directly from the heated surface of the fields, 

was much warmer than the air of the cavern. 

When he reached the shaft that led to the 





showed on the horizon, with rows of ‘‘cotton | hole, and began work. He lighted a candle to | surface, the engineer found it nearly closed 


heads’’ puffing up from them. The sun came | 
up blazing hot, and by eight o’clock the leaves | 
on the weeds by the roadside had already 
begun to droop. 

A few hundred yards from the broad ridge 


on which the farm buildings and the well | 


were situated was a sink basin with an open 
hole, which the farmer pointed out as the 
nearest opening into a possible cave. As far 


as the man knew, no one had ever ventured | 


to explore it. 
Harding examined the dark opening, and 


use in taking the readings of his compass, and | 


at each successive bend of the avenue he carried 


| his lantern ahead and set it down where he 
| could sight it in making his lines. By placing 
a good-sized stone on the end of his tape meas- 
ure, he could run off fifty feet and then pull 
| it away without going back to loosen it. 

| Harding had been at work two hours, and 
| had almost finished the survey, when he heard 
a squeaking and a pattering on the rock floor, 

as if several small animals were scurrying 
| along. As he had never before heard any | 


with brushwood and weeds. He could hear 
voices above, and shouted up the opening. 
An answering shout came back; from the 
sounds Harding knew that a crowd of men was 
working at the rubbish that clogged the hole. 
They soon had the way clear, and Harding 
climbed out, to find that it was almost night. 
| All the men in the neighborhood had gathered 
at the sink-hole, and few of them had enter- 
tained any hopes of finding the engineer alive. 
| There had been a cloud-burst. The sink 
basins had become filled with water, which 


decided to enter it. He threw down a few | sounds of that sort in a cave, he stared into | remained an hour before it could all find its 


small stones, and could hear them strike bottom 
| at no more than twenty-five or thirty feet. | 
|'Then he tied his climbing rope to a heavy 


| hole, and lowered the loose end. 
As he made his way downward, he found 


the darkness in much surprise. 
Suddenly half a dozen large rats scampered | 
into the circle of his light. They. seemed 


| made straight for the wall in front of Hard- 
ing, climbed up it swiftly, and disappeared 


bands of our Blackfeet was there when we | that the walls were jagged with many steeples into the darkness of another avenue that cut 


tered, but for all that, seat spaces on either | 
side of Big Lake remained vacant, and we | 


and prongs that provided convenient footholds. | 
| Eight feet from the bottom the hole became | 


into the roof of the one in which he stood. 
The engineer had not noticed the opening 


vere invited to take them. We were no) larger, but he slid down the rope, and landed | overhead before, but now he saw that there 


Sooner seated than the big pipe was filled, and | safe in a small avenue with a roof just high | was a passage crossing at a sharp angle. 


handed to old Red Eagle, who, after making a 
Short prayer, lighted it. 


enough to clear his head. 


It 
| appeared to be nearly twenty feet in height 


While it was passed| Getting out his pocket compass, Harding took | and ten in width. Perhaps two minutes elapsed 


from hand to hand, I noticed that the guests | the direction in which the avenue extended, | after the rats had disappeared before Harding 
Were unusually silent, and that every face|and found that it led directly toward the | began to hear a distant rumbling, rushing sound 


Squeaking in terror, they | 


way down the openings. 

Harding mapped out his survey, and in the 
morning ran a line from the sink-hole to the 
well, and found that the little stream of muddy 
| water that he had seen trickling through the 

roof of the cave was the rain water leaking 
through the bottom of the well. 

Following Harding’s instructions, the farmer 
blasted the well shaft through to the cave, and 
was able to pump a never-failing supply of 
clear, pure water from the little brook below. 
The survey had been successful, but Harding 
had learned that there was danger in explor- 
ing sink-holes when there was any likelihood 
of a storm. 
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“THE CONQUERORS,” BY PIERRE FRITEL. 


FACT AND COMMENT. 


E who boasts of never refusing a dare con- 
stitutes himself a slave to every man’s 
whim. 


‘O say that the unexpected always happens, 
is merely to confess our ignorance of what 
ought to be expected. 


The Looker-on who takes his rest 
Can always steer the Boat the best. 
FTER a long absence, a battered homing 
pigeon has returned to its home in Kansas 
City, with its wings frayed and its tail feathers 
missing. It was released from a balloon near 
Chicago two years ago. There are prodigals, 
then, among the birds. 


CCORDING to a recent decision of the Su- 
preme Court of Connecticut, the patron of a 
hotel, boarding house or restaurant does not 
buy the food that is placed before him at the 
table, but only so much of it as satisfies his ap- 
petite. What is left after that has been accom- 
plished belongs to the house, not to the patron. 
HE virtual extermination of the tigers in 
India has produced a curious result, for 
the country now suffers from a. pest of wild 
pigs. Although the tigers occasionally caught 
and ate human beings, their great fondness for | 
pork kept the wild pigs in check. The damage 
those creatures cause to the crops is so consid- | 
erable that the food supply is seriously dimin- | 
ished; and as India is never very far away | 
from famine, the death rate may rise instead of | 
falling, now that the tigers are nearly all gone. 





BOUT four million of the inhabitants of 
Servia belong to the Serb race. More than 
half of all the Serbs are in Austria-Hungary. 
Bosnia-Herzegovina has 1,713,000; Dalmatia, 
667,000; Istria, 133,000; Croatia - Slavonia, 
2,334,000; the Banat and Bacs, 872,000. The 
Slav subjects of Austria-Hungary equal and 
perhaps outnumber the German and Magyar 
citizens of the country, but the Germans and 
Magyars have easily dominated the govern- 
ment, because the Slavs have so far shown 
little capacity for codperation. 


| 
| 


ERTAIN men of science now seriously 

propose that we should learn to do with 
fewer hours of sleep, in order to get more work 
out of the ‘‘cerebral engine.’’ In the Atlantic 
Monthly, Dr. Frederick Peterson suggests that 
our wasteful surrender of eight hours a day 
to sleep is a mere habit handed down to us by 
our savage progenitors, who, having no arti- 
ficial means of turning night into day, could 
do nothing after dark except go to bed. Ordi- 
nary mortals feel, however, that the ‘‘cerebral 
engine’ has done its full daty if it works 
smoothly for sixteen hours a day, and at the 
end of that time they cry, with all the fervor 
of Sancho Panza, ‘‘ Blessings light on him who 
first invented sleep !’’ 


M® Donald B. Armstrong, superintendent 
of the Bureau of Public Health and 
Hygiene of the New York Society for Improv- 
ing the Condition of the Poor, has learned that 
from thirty to forty-five per cent. of the families 
in the poorer parts of the city are entirely 
without facilities for washing their clothes, 
and that in almost nine-tenths of the houses 
there is no hot water except what is heated in 
the apartment. The most promising remedy 
is the establishment of municipal laundries, 
such as have long existed in foreign countries, 
and for a few years in some American cities. 
OL. Elijah Halford, who was private sec- 
retary to President Benjamin Harrison, 
says in the New York Christian Advocate | 


that it was during President Harrison’s term | 
that typewriters were first used for the White | 
House correspondence. Previously, the execu- | 
tive letters and messages had been laboriously | 
written out in longhand. Congress for some | 
time frowned on the innovation. Its dignity | 
demanded that all official communications from | 
the White House be transmitted in manuscript. | 
When the United States sailors were attacked | 
in the streets of Valparaiso, Chile, it was neces- 
sary to submit the facts to Congress with the 
least possible delay, and the message was 
typewritten. Senator Edmunds hastened to 
the secretary much disturbed, for he declared 
that the Senate had been deeply insulted by 
such an unceremonious proceeding. The 
Senate was placated only by the assurance 








| strength. The resources of diplomacy are 


that manuscript copies of the message should 
be substituted as soon as they could be written 


out. 
e & 


THE RACE PROBLEM OF THE 
BRITISH EMPIRE. 


‘HE Englishman at home boasts much of 
his freedom from race prejudice; and to 
do him justice, he shows very little of 

it. That, however, may be because he is not 
called on to meet much competition from other 
races. Certainly men of English blood in 
Asia, Africa, America or Australia are full 
of the pride of race, and are determined to see | 
to it that the social and political dominance 
of the white man is not threatened in the 
communities they have established. 

One of the most serious difficulties that 
British statesmen have to face is the unsym- 
pathetic attitude of the colonies toward Asiatic 
immigrants — especially those from India. 
The Companion spoke last winter of the 
troubles in South Africa, where the Hindu 
laborers in Natal resented by a very serious 
strike the legislation aimed at them by the 
South African parliament. The Hindus, as 
subjects of the British Empire, claimed the 
right to move about or to settle wherever they 
chose within that empire. They were deeply 
offended by the special tax levied on them, 
and by the law that forbade them to pass 
from one African colony to another. The 
home government was a good deal puzzled 
about its proper course in the matter, and 
ended by doing nothing at all. How strong 
the feeling in South Africa was is shown by 
the declaration of a leading newspaper that 
if the London government tried to enforce the 
Hindus’ claim, ‘‘the life of the British Empire 
would not be worth a day’s purchase. ’’ 

The next move by the Indian subjects of 
His Majesty was directed toward Canada. 
Gurdit Singh, a wealthy Hindu, chartered a 
Japanese ship, loaded it with Sikh laborers, 
and sent it to British Columbia. There were 
already laws in existence, skillfully worded 
so as to exclude these men without specifically 
barring out all immigrants of their race. 
Gurdit Singh challenged the constitutionality 
of those laws. The highest court of British 
Columbia decided against him, and his ship- 
load of Hindus had to sail back again to Asia. 
There is talk of appeal to England; but Eng- 
land can hardly do any more for these men 
than it did for the coolies of Natal, unless it 
wishes to alienate Canada as it might have 
alienated South A frica. 

But if it retains the loyalty of the self-gov- 
erning colonies by permitting them to do as 
they choose with British subjects whom they 
do not want as neighbors, England runs serious 
risk of aggravating the unrest that continu- 
ally disturbs Bengal. There are thousands of 
Hindus who under British rule have got a 
European education, but they find them- 
selves unable to take any really responsible 
part in the government of their country, and 
chafe at their position of inferiority both at 
home and in the other parts of the empire. 
Among these men rebellion smoulders. Not 
long since an attempt was made to assas- 
sinate the viceroy, Lord Hardinge. India, 
with its many races, languages and religions, 
has never been a country that could be united 
in any political system or military movement 
of its own, but the problem it presents is not 
one that England can afford to neglect or 


mishandle. 
® & 


NATIONAL RIGHTS AND DUTIES. 


N Mr. J. Holland Rose’s article on ‘‘Mazzini 
and the Gospel of Duty,’’ published in The 
Companion on July 23d, our readers have 

a clear and timely interpretation of the funda- 
mental causes of the European upheaval that 
has shocked the world. 

The only hope for progress, according to 
Mazzini, is that the conduct of a nation, in its 
dealings with other nations, shall be governed 
less by its rights and more by its duties. He | 
looked forward to a time when, as Mr. Rose | 
puts it, ‘‘nation should help nation, not thwart 
its progress by a selfish commercialism or an 
aggressive militarism. ’’ 

The policy of national rights, the beginning 
of which Mazzini saw in the days of Bis- 
marck, means that each country of Europe 
must maintain itself as an armed camp. One 
nation watches another, jealous of its growing 


strained to prevent the firing of the train that 
would precipitate a general conflict. From 


those conditions have sprung the alliances of 
nations, made for the protection of their rights 
by mutual defense. 

In the present case, Austria, thinking only 





| distressed his daughter. 


of her own rights, has long regarded with 
alarm the growing spirit of nationality among 
the Serbs, and has dealt it one blow after 
another; on their part, the Serbs, wherever 
they live, emboldened by the successes of 
Servia in the Balkan war, have come to feel 
that sooner or later they must defend their 
rights of race and nationality. 

Into this struggle the great powers have 
now been drawn through their alliances. They 
have thought in terms of militarism for half 
a century, and now that the crisis is upon 
them, they must accept the logical conse- 
quences Of their habit of mind—a general 


European war. 
® 


MISDIRECTED ENERGY. 


NCE upon a time, not so very long ago, 

a country girl from the Middle West 

went to New York to take a course of 
lectures at one of the universities in that city. 
Brought up on a farm, she had been graduated 
from a small Western college, and had then 
taught a country school. She had saved her 
money, and had come to the university in 
order to perfect herself in subjects that did not 
greatly interest her, in the hope that the course 
would help her to get a better position as a 
teacher. 

A woman who met her, observing her unfit- 
ness for what she was doing, tried to find out 
what she really did care for. “She discovered 
that all the girl’s interests centred about the 
farm. She had fled from the farm on which 
she was born, but that was because her life 
there had been one of unending disagreement 
with her father—a farmer of the old school, 
who distrusted modern, scientific methods, and 
continued to breed poor cattle and to run his 
farm in an ignorant, rule-of-thumb way that 
She knew far more 
than most men about the breeding of good 
cattle; and by means of careful reading and 
study, which she had undertaken as ‘‘recrea- 
tion,’’ she had got a real comprehension of 
the principles of scientific agriculture. 

The woman who talked with her said, ‘‘Why 
do you come to New York to study what you 
do not like, in order to enable you to teach, 
when you care nothing about teaching? Why 
not give all this energy and intelligence to 
farming ?’’ 

‘*But,’’ replied the girl, ‘‘I don’t just want 
to marry a farmer; I want to farm myself.’’ 

‘*Then: why don’t you?’’ 

‘*Oh, women can’t; they are not allpwed 
to. I can’t buy a farm, and my father won’t 
let me farm ours. I can’t work with him 
because we see nothing in the same way. 
Besides, all my friends say it’s no life for a 
woman. ’’ 

Only one of two things will save this ener- 
getic woman for the life to which she is best 
suited: either failing as a teacher, or saving 
enough money to buy a farm. She is the kind 
of woman—and there are a good many of the 
kind—who suffer from the wide-spread but 
unjustifiable conviction that a woman can be 
useful on a farm only as the wife of a farmer. 
In our agricultural life there is need of just 
such energy and intelligence as hers, if rightly 
directed ; it is a pity to spoil so good a farmer 
to make an indifferent and probably unsuc- 
cessful school-teacher. 


® ¢ 


THE IDEAL INCOME. 


OU may not be able to say offhand just 

what the ideal income is, but you are 

quite certain at any rate that it is not 
yours. You do not regard yourself as posi- 
tively poor; you would describe your condition 
as one that compels you to ‘‘live carefully.’’ 
And you feel that an income that would 
enable you to live, not carelessly but liberally, 
would be ideal. You are not grasping; you 
have no extravagant desires; display and 
ostentation are foreign to your nature; so, 
after a little thought, you are able to report 
in very modest figures your estimate of the 
ideal income. It merely means multiplying 
your own by two or three. 

Perhaps, though, there is no such thing as 
the ideal income. It may be plausibly argued 
that incomes are always either too small or too 
large—that in the very nature of humanity 
and of incomes they can never be exactly 
right. However modest your desires may be, 
you find that with the enlargement of income 
there is a corresponding enlargement of 
desires; moreover, as your income increases, 
society fixes you with a keener and more 
critical eye. If the income increases to the 
point where your desires are not merely satis- 
fied but satiated, you find yourself burdened 
with a weight of undesired claims, demands, 





and responsibilities. Dealing with them is not 
work to your taste; it is irksome; it takes 
time that you could more profitably employ. 
So you can afford to view with equanimity 
your more prosperous neighbors. If you could 
peer into their minds, you would no doubt 
find them, like yourself, absorbed with un- 
gratified desires and oppressed by unanswered 


demands. 
® © 


WHERE THE RAILWAYS STAND. 


URING the past six months the railways 
of the country have been awaiting deci- 
sions from the Supreme Court and the 

Interstate Commerce Commission on questions 
that deeply affect their welfare. Transporta- 
tion is one of the great businesses of the coun- 
try. The amount of capital invested in it, 
according to the last census, is between 
$18,000,000,000 and $20,000,000,000. The 
amount invested in manufactures is about 
$19, 000,000,000, in agriculture over $41,000, - 
000,000. Since the interests of all three are 
interdependent, the uncertainty of the rail- 
ways, which must live under government regu- 
lation, has a bad effect on the other two. For- 
tunately, three important decisions have re- 
cently been announced, and the railways now 
know where they stand. , 

1. The ‘‘Shreveport case’’ concerned the 
action of the Texas State Railway Commission, 
which made considerably lower rates from 
Dallas and Houston to certain points in Texas 
than the rate that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission had fixed for the haul from 
Shreveport, Louisiana, to the same points. 
As a result, Texas merchants, in shipping to 
that region, had the advantage of a rate only 
one-third as high as the rate that Louisiana 
merchants had to pay. It was almost as if 
Texas had raised a tariff wall against the 
products of Louisiana. The Supreme Court 
accordingly decided that a state commission 
cannot make rates that interfere with the 
operation of the rates fixed by the Interstate 
Commission. 

2. In the ‘‘intermountain rate cases,’’ the 
point at issue had to do with the ‘‘long and 
short haul’’ difficulty. In order to meet the 
competition by water between the Atlantic and 
the Pacific coasts, the transcontinental railways 
have to make their through rateslow. But 
to points between the Sierras or the Cascades 
and the Rocky Mountains, there is no such 
competition; to such places, therefore, the 
railways have always charged higher rates. 
Here again the Supreme Court upheld the 
power of the commission to fix these rates 
according to its own judgment. As The Com- 
panion intimated in its issue of March 5th, this 
decision will have an important bearing on the 
course to be pursued by the railways when 
the opening of the Panama Canal creates new 
conditions of ocean-to-ocean traffic. 

3. In the case of the railways north of the 
Potomae and Ohio rivers, and east of the 
Mississippi, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has granted only in part their applica- 
tion for a five per cent. increase in freight 
rates. For the region west of a line drawn 
through Pittsburgh and Buffalo, it permits 
the increase except on numerous articles of 
heavy freight; in the ‘‘trunk-line’’ territory, — 
that between Pittsburgh and. Buffalo and the 
New England line,—and in New England 
itself, it finds that conditions do not justify 
an increase in freight rates. 

The commission admits that the railways 
need more money, but it believes that they 
can get it by advancing passenger fares, by 
cutting off free services, by increasing freight- 
car efficiency, and by general economy of 
operation. The railways cannot be wholly 
satisfied with this decision, but, at any rate, 
it helps to define clearly the conditions under 
which they are to conduct their business 


henceforth. 
oo? > 
NATURE @ SCIENCE 


INERAL FOOD ELEMENTS. — Tiie 
Agricultural Experiment Station of tlie 
University of Wisconsin has recently issued a 
bulletin that emphasizes the importance » 
mineral elements—especially calcium and phos- 
phorus—in the food of farm animals. Althoux) 
grains contain much phosphorus, they have »'t 
much calcium, and when exclusively fed, of 
fail to provide as much calcium as growing a''!- 
mals require, or as is essential for animals fro!" 
which a large amount of milk is expected. To 
meet the latter case, the grain diet must be m««!i- 
fied—if necessary, by the artificial admixture 
of calcium carbonate and phosphate. 
& 
N AUTOMATIC WATCHMAN.— The 
productograph, says the American «- 
chinist, is a recording instrument that will 
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automatically register the movements of any 
machine to which it may be attached. It will 
show the exact time the machine started and 





the town of Altkirch and the city of Miilhausen. 
On August 11th, the French advance was 


passes across the Vosges Mountains, and taken | 





stopped; how often it stopped during the day, | checked by a strong German force, and a 
and how long the stops lasted; and how its | decisive battle seemed likely.——News from 
speed varied. It will record the output of a| the eastern frontier is very fragmentary. 
number of machines. The instrument, placed There has been fighting between Germans 
| . . 
}and Russians and between Austrians and 





ESET 0% 


sephsidhined iebaned. 





in the office of the superintendent, or manager, 
is connected by wires to switches placed on 
the machines in the factory. Whenever each 
machine completes one or more operations, 
the switch makes a contact that draws a line 
on the registration chart in the office. The 
makers assert that a productograph, if placed 
in the Capitol at Washington, and properly 


connected with the Panama Canal, would | 


show exactly when the locks were opened and 
shut to let a ship through. A railway com- 
pany intends to use the machines to record 
the exact time that the gates at dangerous 
crossings are lowered and raised. 
& 

HE MERCURY-VAPOR LAMP.—Sugar 

refiners now make use of the mercury- 
vapor lamp to detect impurities in cube sugar, 
for in the peculiar greenish rays that the lamp 
sends off, defects can be seen with more speed 
and certainty than by daylight. Any impurity 


| Russians, but with what result is not clear. 
Austria still threatens Servia, and is reported 
as still bombarding Belgrade. Servian troops 
have entered Bosnia in pursuit of the retreating 
Austrians. A German squadron has bombarded 


| Libau, in Russia, but there has been no im- | 
|portant naval engagement, either in the| 
| Baltic, the North Sea, or the Mediterranean. | 


| ——Aéroplanes are being used by both armies 
| for scouting purposes. The stories of mid-air 
| battles between aéroplanes and dirigibles lack 
| confirmation, however.——Italy continues to 
| remain neutral, and it is clear that if it is forced 


| to break its neutrality, it will align itself with | 
Italy has protested | 
against the injury done to her citizens by the | 
| bombardment of Antivari, in Montenegro, on | 


France and England. 





| August 8th, by the Austrians.—There is 
| some naval activity in Chinese waters, near the 
German territory at Kiao-chau, and it appears 
that Japan will act there in support of England 
and in hostility to Germany.——On August 
10th, it was reported that the Kaiser had called 
| out the Landsturm, or second reserve force, 
| which amounts to nearly a million men.—— 
|The German colony of Togoland, in West 
Africa, has been occupied by French troops, 
in codperation with an English warship.—— 
On August 7th, the cruisers Tennessee and 
North Carolina sailed for Falmouth, Eng- 
land, with nearly $6,000,000 in gold for the 
relief of American citizens traveling in Europe. 


in sugar shows itself in a slight yellow stain. | The government will use army transports to 
According to the Electrical World, an in- bring the stranded tourists back, if the trans- 
spector examines plates of crystallized sugar atlantic steamers are unable to do so. 

one inch thick by looking through them toward & 

a mercury-vapor lamp like those the proprietors | > 

of post-card photograph galleries use. When HE FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD.— 
thus viewed, the yellow patches stand out | With the confirmation of Mr. Warburg and 
clearly in the bluish-green light. Ivory manu- Mr. Delano by the Senate 
facturers also find the mercury-vapor lamp on August 7th, the mem- 
useful in sorting ivory. So greatly does the bership of the Federal 
color vary from the outside to the centre of the Reserve Board became 
tusk that the manufacturers sort the pieces | complete. On August sth, 
into sixteen different shades. Formerly the | the President designated 
workmen could sort these pieces only in bright | Mr. Charles S. Hamlin to 
daylight, but with the light of the mercury- | be the ee ee 
. . ‘ | board, Mr. 

vapor lamp, they can do it at any hour of the iain: ty tn tien een 


day or night. 
y e a governor. The members 





RETAIN YOUR GOOD LOOKS 
KEEP YOUR SKIN CLEAR 


scalp clean and free from dandruff, hair live and | 


glossy, hands soft and white, nails sound and shapely. 
Cuticura soap, with an occasional use of Cuticura oint- 
ment, will promote and maintain these coveted con- 


ditions in most cases to your complete satisfaction | 
They do so much not only for | 
minor afflictions, but for torturing, disfiguring ecze- | 


when all else fails. 


mas, rashes, irritations, scalings and crustings, from 
infancy to age. Besides, in purity, delicate medica- 
tion, refreshing fragrance, convenience and economy, 
they meet with the approval of the most discrim- 
inating. For liberal samples of Cuticura soap and 
ointment sent free with 82-p. Skin Book, address post 
ecard to “Cuticura,’”’ Dept. 2A, Boston, Mass. 








LESS MEAT 
ADVICE OF FAMILY PHYSICIAN. 


Formerly people thought meat necessary for 


strength and muscular vigor. 

The man who worked hard was supposed to 
require meat two or three times a day. Science 
has found out differently. 


It is now a common thing for the family physi- | 
cian to order less meat, as in the following letter | 


from a New York man: 

“TI had suffered for years with dyspepsia and 
nervousness. My physician advised me to eat 
less meat and greasy foods generally. I tried 
several things to take the place of my usual break- 
fast of chops, fried potatoes, ete., but got no relief 
until I tried Grape-Nuts food. 

“After using Grape-Nuts for the cereal part of 
my meals for two years, I am now a well man. 
Grape-Nuts benefited my health far more than 
the medicine 1 had taken before. 

“My wife and children are healthier than they 


had been for years, and we are a very happy | 


family, largely due to Grape-Nuts. 

“We have been so much benefited by Grape- 
Nuts that it would be ungrateful not to acknowl- 
edge it.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Read “The Koad to Wellville,” in packages. 
“There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new one appears 
from time to time. They are genuine, true, and 
full of human interest. 


30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 





with freight prepaid, on the 
new 1915 “RANGER” if you 
write at once for our dig 
catalog and special offer. 

prove- 







II NS) offers. You 
\° cannot af- 
ZIINS Jord to buy without = 
. ting our latest propo- 
sitions. TIR pipment, sundries and gverything 
in the bicycle line us prices. Write to us. 


MEAD CYCLE CO.., Dept. L-so, CHICAGO 





WER FROM THE MINE.—The mines of the board were sworn 
of the Lehigh Coal & Navigation Com- 
pany, in the Mauch Chunk and Tamaqua 
regions of Pennsylvania, produce annually 
enough anthracite culm, or waste coal, to 
supply with fuel an electric plant of 125,000 


CHARLES S. HAMLIN 


in on August 10th. Con- 
gressman Andrew J. Peters of Massachusetts 
| has been appointed assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury, to succeed Mr. Hamlin. 


Cay 





horse power. Culm has not enough market 
value to pay for transporting it, but it can be | 
utilized on the spot in furnaces made especially ships, whenever built, to be admitted to Amer- 
for burning it. At Hauto, in Pennsylvania, | ican registry. It had previously amended the 
a huge generating station that will burn culm | 5i)) so as to admit foreign-built ships to engage 
has just been set up. It will produce at least | in domestic trade from coast to coast through 
100,000 kilowatts of current, and can easily |the Panama Canal at the discretion of the 
transmit the power to New York and Philadel- | president. 
phia, both of which are about a hundred | 
miles away. The generators are virtually| THE GOVERNMENT AND THE RAIL- 
automatic. The boilers are arranged in a row | WAYS. —On August 1ith, it was an- 
beneath the railway track, from which freight | nounced that the New York, New Haven & 
cars dump the culm into bunkers that hold | Hartford Railroad had come to an agreement 
two days’ supply of fuel. Trucks that run on | with the government, and that there would be 
rails in the basement beneath the ash hoppers | a peaceful dissolution of the New Haven and 
take away the ashes. The Electrical World | Boston & Maine roads through the sale of the 
says that the station will produce electricity | Boston & Maine stock by trustees appointed | 
at much less expense even than most water- for the purpose. ® 
lei | CO.—Th t of the Constitu 
EXICO.—The movement of the Constitu- 
- o | tionalist forces toward the capital con- 
. tinued during the week beginning August 5th. 
CURRENT EVENTS vay little resistance was offered to their 
HE EUROPEAN WAR. — Almost the | #dvance, and General Obregon occupied Toluca 
entire Continent of Europe is to-day in-|@nd Pachuca, only forty miles from Mexico 
volved in war. On August 5th, Lord Morley | City on August 10th. Lively fighting was 
and John Burns resigned from the English | Teported from Mazatlan, which was taken by 
ministry, and Lord Kitchener was appointed | the Constitutionalists on August 10th. Con-| 
Secretary for War. Great war loans were voted | flicting reports came from Mexico City concern- 
by England, Germany and France. Germany | ing the intentions of the Carbajal government, 
will raise $1,250,000,000 and England $500, - but on August 10th it was announced that 
000,000. The English cruiser Amphion was | 20 armed opposition to the Constitutionalists 
destroyed by a floating mine, and a German | would be made. The Federal troops on that 
mine-laying steamer was sunk by an English |4ay began to withdraw to Puebla, and on 
torpedo boat.——On August 6th, Austria de- | August 12th, Sefior Carbajal left the city for 
clared war against Russia, and on August) Vera Cruz. Secretary Bryan has declared 
10th, war was formally declared between | that General Carranza had given assurances | 
France and Austria. The fighting at Liege | that no excesses would be permitted when 
continued, and the Belgians repulsed every his troops occupied Mexico City. It is now 
attempt of the Germans to take the principal | believed that Carranza will issue a proc- 
forts that surround the city. Siege guns lamation of amnesty as 
have been brought up, and the forts are soon as he has possession 
undergoing a heavy fire. The German losses of the capital, and that 
are believed to be serious. Meanwhile a he will organize a gov- 
French army advanced to the relief of Liege, | ernment, without serious 
and twenty thousand English soldiers, landed opposition from the Fed- 
at Ostend, marched in the same direction. On eral leaders. 
August 11th, the Belgian, French and English . & 
forces had united near Namur, and were con- ECENT DEATHS.— 
fronting a reinforced German army, reported At Washington, Au- 
to number more than 200,000. Another gust 6th, Mrs. Ellen Louise 
German army is moving southward through Wilson, wife of the Presi- 
the Duchy of Luxemburg, toward the French dent of the United States. 
border.——On August 8th, word reached Paris| ——At Buenos Aires, August 9th, Dr. Roque 
that a French army under General Joffre had | Saenz Pefia, president of the republic of 
crossed the border into Alsace, seized two/| Argentina. 


NGRESS.—On August 11th, the Senate 
passed the bill that permits foreign-built 
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MRS. WILSON 


Last week that foot had 
corns. But the owner 
read of Blue-jay. 


She applied it one night and 
the pain instantly stopped. In 
48 hours all the corns came out. 
And those corns will never come 
back. 


That's the story folks have told 
about sixty million corns. And tens 
of thousands tell it every day. 

Some of them used to pare corns, 
merely to relieve. Some of them 
tried the old-time treatments until 
they gave up in disgust. 

Now never again will they suffer 
from corns. When one appears, 
Blue-jay goes on it. 

There is no more pain. Thecorn 
is forgotten. In two days they lift 
it out. No soreness, no pain, no 
trouble. 

That sounds too good to be true. 
But remember, please, that a million 
corns a month are ended in this 
Blue-jay way. 

Why don't you let it put an end 
to yours? 


Blue-jay 


For Corns 


15 and 25 cents—at Druggists 


Bauer & Black, Chicago and New York 
Makers of Physicians’ Supplies 











Trial lesson with good advice, explaining my practical methods 
for HOME CURE sent FREE. 
Fair, St. Louis. The largest Stammering School in the world. 


REW LEWIS, 42 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 





GEORGE 


Awarded Gold Medal at World's | 


[Ade. | 


STAMMER 
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Prepare for 
Winter! 





With another long Winter com- 
ing on, your topmost thought 
should be to protect the family 


health by right heating—to give 
wife and growing daughter the 
cozy, genial home atmosphere 
for the social standing and suc- 
cess to which they are entitled. 
Why not insure yourself a care- 
free vacation by guarding your 
home against another long sea- 
son of old-fashioned heating dis- 
comforts by putting in at once 


AN DEA 


RADIATORS 


No matter how fiercely bleak winter rages at 
the doors or howls at the windows, the faster 
will be the natural flow of warmth to the 
AMERICAN Radiators to offset the cold. 
That’s the beauty of our way of heating. You 
need have no fear of the comfort, health pro- 


tection and safety of the folks at home where 
this heating outfit is on guard. 

IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators 
add to the joy of living because they banish 
the work and wear by keeping coal-dirt, ashes 
and soot out of the living rooms, and they 
reduce the cost of living in their great 
savings in fuel, lessened doctor bills and 
absence of repairs. 

The practical values and every-day economies 
and conveniences of these 
heating outfits have been 
demonstrated in thousands 
and thousands of notable 
buildings, homes, stores, 
schools, churches, hospi- 
tals, theaters, etc., etc., in 
nearly every civilized 
country, and endorsed by 
leading health officials, 
engineers, and architects. 
That is why IDEAL Boil- 
ers and AMERICAN Ra- 
diators are so fully guar- 
anteed. Yet they cost no 
more than ordinary types 
made without scientific 
tests of construction and 
capacity. Accept no sub- 
stitute. 

If you want to make your home a haven of 
comfort, don’t wait until you build but com- 
fort your present house—on farm or in city— 
with an outfit 
of IDEAL 
Boiler 
AME 





CAN Radia- 
tors. Put out- 
fit in now at 
present at- 
tractive 
prices and 
when you can 
get the ser- 
vices of the 
most skilled 
fitters. 

Ask for free 
book: “‘ Ideal 
Heating,” 
which proves 
to you why 
these outfits 
are an invest- 
ment—not an 
expense. Call, 
phone or 
write to-day. 





A No. 2-22-w IDEAL Boiler and 
450 sq. ft. of 38 in. AMERICAN 
Radiators, costing the owner 
$196, were used to heat this cot- 
tage. At this price the goods 
can be bought of any reputable, 
competent Pitter. his did not 
include cost of labor, pipe, valves, 
freight, etc., which are extra, and 
vary according to climatic and 
other conditions. 





Vacuum Cleaner 


Ask also for catalog of the 
ARCO WAND—a success- 
ful sets-in-the-cellar ma- 
chine with suction pipe 
running to each floor. 








AMERICAN RADIATOR((OMPANY 
eit ee “ all large ae seine 
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NEW ENGLAND 
By Abbie Farwell Browru 
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DREAM of a languorous, tidel 
Of azure light in magic caves; 

Of heathery hills with summits hoar, 

That wade knee-deep in northern waves; 
Of rainbow sails like butterflies 

That flutter to an Old-World quay; 
Of where a buried city lies 

Beneath the sands of Brittany. 


Nay! But my own New England coast, 
Pungent with wild rose, pine, and bay! 

Brown marsh, white sand, gray rocks that boast 
The fiercest surf, the wildest spray! 

Ho! Forme 

Where the white, white sails go flashing to the 


shore, 


sea, 
And the sea wind is the east wind, as the sea wind 
ought to be! 

I dream of a castle-covered height ; 

Of gardens with eternal flowers, 
And mossy fountains gleaming white ; 

Of lemon groves and tropic bowers; 
Of faérie glens and haunted halls, 

Where mystery walks to and fro; 
Of palaces on gay canals, 

Of English green, and alpenglow. 
Nay! But New England’s apple trees, 

Her homely houses, square and plain, 
The simple gardens loved of bees, 

The maple groves, the firs of Maine! 
Ho! Forme 
Where the spring comes slowly, like a play to see, 
And the sea wind is the east wind, as the sea wind 

ought to be! 
eS © 


SAINTS AT HOME. 


tv) TN the autobiography of Anatole 
: | France, he tells how, in his 
aan early years, he was greatly im- 
es aay pressed by the stories of the saints 
4 mf that were read to him. He was 
Sued particularly moved by the story of 
St. Simeon Stylites, who achieved 
a holy reputation by dressing in a hair shirt 
and living for years on the top of a high pillar, 
where he devoted himself chiefly to prayer. 
The incident seized on the imagination of 
young Anatole, and he concluded that he him- 
self would spend his life in that singular, but 
holy manner. A chair placed on the kitchen 
table was the nearest thing to a pillar he could 
find at hand; arrayed in an improvised hair 
shirt, he took his seat there, ready to enter 
upon a life of fasting and prayer. Unfortu- 
nately, the cook and the members of his family 
were unable to understand the sublimity of 
his purpose, and they made life so disagreeable 
to him that he was obliged to abandon his 
project. ‘‘Then,’’ he writes, ‘‘I perceived 
that it is a very difficult thing to be a saint 
while living with your own family. I saw 
why St. Anthony and St. Jerome went into 
the desert. ’’ 

It would seem that the family ought to be 
the easiest place in the world to be ‘‘saintly. ’’ 
Curiously enough, it is generally found to be 
the most difficult. It is easier to restrain your 
temper at a party than at home. It is easier 
to be very courteous at a reception than in the 
family circle. It is less difficult to show 
thoughtfulness and nice consideration for others 
at a dinner party than it is to do the same at 
the family breakfast table. 

But it means vastly more to do these same 
things at home. In reality, it is pretty con- 
temptible to show a pleasant side abroad, and 
a disagreeable side within the home. It does not 
mean very much to be agreeable when people 
are watching us. It does mean something in 
the privacy of home. Everyone would be cour- 
teous to the President of the United States. 
It requires a fine nature to be equally courteous 
to the chore man. It is a beautiful thing to 
see young boys very considerate for some par- 
ticularly pretty girl, and ready to run any 
errand for some attractive teacher; it is a great 
deal more beautiful to see them show that same 
consideration for their own mothers. 

It is harder to be ‘‘saintly’’ in our own 
homes, and yet the day will come when it 
will not matter to us what the people outside are 
thinking of us; some day we shall wish more 
than we wish for anything else on earth, that 
we had the members of our own families to- 
gether once more, so that we might be kind to 
them and thoughtful for them, and show them 
how dearly we loved them. As surely as we 





live, that day will come. Why not obtain that 
wish now? 
® & 
SCRUBS. 


was at home. She ran up to her 

room, locked the door, and began 
to walk the floor. The club that 
she had worked for so faithfully, that 
she had held together in a crisis, had 
not even given her a chairmanship! 
Of course they explained it —they 
were “working in the new members,” “so sure of 
her always,” and so on. Maybe they would find 
that they had been a little to6 sure! It was not 
the office that she wanted, but she did want to be 
appreciated. She did not like to be pushed aside 
the moment new members appeared. Well, there 
were other places where she could work. The 
Civic League wanted her to join; she had refused 
because she had felt that the club, being younger 
and weaker, needed her more; apparently, the 


[' was a relief to Phyllis that no one 








| 





club took a different view of the case, and she was 
free from all obligation to it. She would write to 
the League at once. 

She turned to her desk, and for the first time 
noticed a letter from Rob. She and Rob had been 
chums all their lives; nothing so hard had ever 
come to her as the separation when he went to 
college. Ina flash, her own hurt was forgotten in 
her eagerness to know his news. Had he made 
the team? Of course he had! As if Rob—Rob!— 
could possibly fail! 

Her eyes ran hastily over the first lines. Sud- 
denly she stopped in bewilderment. She could 
hardly believe her eyes! 

“And now, sis, for a bit of hard luck. I didn’t 
make the team. Nothing to be ashamed of; it 
was a choice between Jim Cartright and me, and 
Jim got it. He deserved it, too; he’s a fine chap. 
So I’m for the scrub. Of course it was a bit hard 
at first, but I’m seeing it right now. Scrubs are 
just as important as the team; if the team didn’t 
have the scrubs to practice on, and if they didn’t 
give it stiff practice, there’d be no victory. I’m 
going to make those fellows work! You shan’t be 
ashamed of your pal, Phyl. It’s good to know 
that you’ll back me up, and somehow contrive to 
be proud of me if I only put up a good fight in my 
corner.” 

Slowly a scorching red crept over Phyllis’s face. 
She ashamed of Rob! If Rob had known of her 
morning! 

> & 


A BATTLE WITH A TUSKER. 


ANY thrilling adventures have fallen to the 
lot of James Sutherland, a veteran ivory 
hunter, who during thirteen years has con- 

ducted many expeditions into what is virtually 
unexplored territory in Portuguese, German, and 
Belgian Africa. At the request of Mr. George 
Ravenscroft, he told the story of his narrow es- 
cape, and Mr. Ravenscroft has repeated it in Fry’s 
Magazine. 

It happened in German East Africa in August, 
1908. All day long 1 had 4H doggedly on the 
track of a herd of five big bulls, and finally I 
managed to account for four of them. The fifth 
I wounded in the region of the heart as he was 
bolting full speed across a clearing, and he imme- 
diately Fee round, lowered his big head, and, 
scream ng with rage, — right at me. Tt was 
a moment for keeping cool; so, patiently waiting 
until he was within twenty paces of me, I gave 
him the second barrel full in the face. It failed 
to stop or turn him, and the next moment a vicious 
blow from his tusk sent me flying against my 
tracker, Simba, who was a few paces away from 
me on my right. Together we came heavily to 


earth. 

Before I could scramble to my feet, the elephant 
had turned, and seizing me by my khaki shirt, 
flung me high above him in the air. I was vivid! 
conscious of everything that happened, and as 
spun through — the conviction flashed through 
my mind that had seen the last of my huntin 
oe. I landed on the elephant’s back, rolle 
helplessly off, and came with a thud to earth, 
where I had sufficient presence of mind to lie 
absolutely motionless. lay on my face with my 
4 beneath his towerin; pear; ~ left foot actu- 
ally touched the toes of his left hind foot. My 
heart was not even beating wildly. I was simply 
wondering, ““How willhe killme? Will he kneel on 
me and trample me? Will he drive his tusk right 
through my body, or will he by some heaven-sent 
chance leave me alone ?” 

While these thoughts were passing through my 
brain, the elephant turned round, caught me b 
the shoulder, and flung me violently into the 
branches of a small tree some fourteen yards 
owed. The impact knocked me senseless. On 
coming round a few minutes later, I found myself 
lying on the Peano Simba was kneeling over 
me. He shook me vigorously with one hand, while 
he pointed with the other to where the elephant 
stood, sniffing the air, some thirty yards away. 
I tried to rise, but I could not. left thumb 
was dislocated, and my left arm and shoulder so 
badly strained that I could not hold my rifle. 

Bidding Simba sit down beside me, I managed 
with some difficulty to place my gun across his 
shoulder and fire for the elephant’s ear. But t 
as I would, I could not seep my rifle steady, an 
the bullet, instead of going through his brain, went 
wide, and struck him high up on the right side 
of the head. At once he turned and advanced 
toward us, surprised to find that he had not fin- 
ished his enemy. Telling Simba to hold my rifle 
barrel more firmly, I drove another cartridge into 
the breach, and waited patiently for my lord, the 
elephant. en he was within fourteen or fifteen 
aces, I took aim, and making a supreme effort 

© control my breath and steady my hand, pressed 

the trigger. The bullet struck him right between 
the eyes, and brought him to his knees as if he 
had been hit with a poleaxe. As he struggled to 
rise, I finished him with another shot. 
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LITTLE FISHES IN OIL. 


ARDINES have been known by that name 
S since very ancient times, for they were first 

captured near the coast of Sardinia. In Brit- 
ain, however, where there were ancient fisheries 
on the coast of Cornwall, they had a Celtic name 
that has become changed into the modern word 
“pilchard,” for young pilchards and sardines are 
the same fish. The part the salted product played 
in medieval commerce, especially as a food supply 
for troops in the field, is interesting; the sardine 
fisheries of Vigo Bay, for example, conducted by 
the Basques of Galicia, were the chief source of 
revenue for the rich bishopric of Santiago de Com- 
postela during the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. 


It was not until 1822 that the practice of pre- 
serving the fish in oil and sealed tins superseded 
salting, and fora good many years the process was 
restricted to the French trade. Fish properly 
prepared in that manner will keep for years any- 
where, and actually improve in flavor for a time. 

The sardines appear in enormous shoals on the 
Breton coast in midsummer, and remain until late 
in September. They feed on minute crusta- 
ceans and other almost invisible animalcules; 
and occasionally are so numerous and so easily 
caught that they glut the market, and the fisher- 
men lose rather than make money. They are 
taken in nets, of which each boat requires several, 
differing from one another in the size of their 
mesh. These nets are made of the finest cotton 
thread, and are dyed blue. Each boat, managed 
by immense sweeps, carries a crew of six men; 
and the bait is cod’s roe, imported from Norway. 

When the fish are taken from the net that has 
been pouched about a school, they are placed -in 
the boat’s well, and shaded from the sun. At the 
quayside in the —— they must be picked out 
one by one, laid gently in openwork baskets, and 
soused repeatedly in the clear harbor water until 
they shine like new silver. Then they are taken to 
the factories, where they are poured out on tables. 
Young girls pick them over, and clean them. They 
are then soaked for several hours in strong brine, 





rinsed repeatedly in weaker brine, and finally 
spread out in wire baskets to dry. The wire 
baskets of fish are then dipped for a few minutes 
in boiling oil at a temperature of about 400° Fah- 
renheit. After this the little fishes are packed in 
the familiar tin boxes. Next, the boxes are filled 
with cold oil, sealed, tested in boiling water, and 
labeled for sale. It is interesting to know that 
experiments in the use of other oils than olive 
and of inferior qualities of olive oil, have proved 
so unsatisfactory that the genuine Breton sardines 
are now boiled and packed in the best olive oil 
that can be obtained. 


STEREOSCOPIC VIEWS 
® Gy E.O.Laughlin 8 
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VER a willow basket, brown, she bends, 
Where relics of the good old times repose, 
Grandmother’s keepsakes, little.odds and ends 
Of things whose worth or use she only knows. 


It is a quaint collection! Faded scraps 
Of wedding gowns, of baby frocks, lie loose— 
“Quilt pieces,” she declares; ah! yes, perhaps— 
But far too precious now for mortal use. 


A yellow gourd, for mending tattered hose, 
Dull with disuse ; a pair of tiny shoes, 

Worn more by fondling than by baby toes; 
And, last of all, the stereoscopic views. 


No modern art can paint such wondrous scenes, 
No moving-picture phantasy can cope, 

By aid of man’s most intricate machines, 
With the rare charm of that old stereoscope. 


“Spring in the Woods,’’—there are no forests now, 
Nor any seasons like those springs of old,— 
“Beside Still Waters,” “Epic of the Plough,” 
“A Day of Rest,” ““‘When Wintry Winds Blow 
Cold.” 5 
“A Country Road,” rare vista of the past, 
Traversed by stage, by pilgrim footsteps pressed, 
Byway to dreamland, highway to the vast, 
Inviting empire of the Golden West. 


“The Village Street,”’ modest and calm and clean, 
Its guileless shops with simple wares arrayed, 

Where honest barter held its sway, serene, 
Unmoved by “booms,” by panics undismayed. 


And in the distance looms the village church, 
Solemn and stately, with its godly spire, 

Religion’s finger, stern, that bade men search 
Beyond earth’s treasures for the heart’s desire. 


The village church! and through the stereoscope 
The olden glamour wavers once again, 

And gleams the halo of that peace and hope 
That clothed the village as a mantle then. 


Ah, vista of the village of lost youth, 
Deserted, save by fancy’s phantom host! 

A city street, to-day, where men, forsooth, 
Grope vainly for the faith forever lost. 









Grandmother’s keepsakes! Gently put them by! 
There are no feet to fit the tiny shoes, 

Nor any scenes like those beneath the sky— 
Put by the tear-stained stereoscopic views! 
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THE ORIGINAL STAR-SPANGLED 
BANNER. 


Museum in Washington is one of the most 

famous flags in the world—the Star-Spangled 
Banner that floated over Fort McHenry during 
the British attack in September, 1814. The flag 
measures no less than twenty-six by thirty-six 
feet. 


At the time of the battle, Fort McHenry, just 
outside the city of Baltimore, was in command 
of — George Ar- 
mistead. The garrison : 
flag that flew from its 
ramparts was made b 
a Mrs. Mary Pinkersgill, 
assisted by her daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Caroline T. 


urdy. 

In the battle, one of 
the stars was shot away 
by a British shell. After 
the war, the banner be- 
came the roperty of 
Major Armistead, and 
was left by him to his 
daughter, Mrs. Apple- 
ton. It was from the 
son of that me Mr. 
Eben Appleton, that the museum received it two 
years ago. The arrangement is that the flag shall 
remain permanently in the custody of the museum, 
and must not be permitted to leave the building 
to be exhibited anywhere else. Time has some- 
what marred the beauty of the banner, but no 
American can look at the fading and worn fabric 
without a thrill. That is the flag that gave birth 
to the national anthem of his country. 


y | | sssecn from the walls of the National 
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A PATRIOTIC APPETITE. 


“ OME’S good enough for me—home and 

H home food,” declared Benny Beebe at the 

beach picnic of the associated churches, 

the week after he and his wife, Amanda, returned 

from abroad. “The things they don’t know about 

food on the other side — Well, you wouldn’t hardly 
believe it! 


“Pie,now. In England, when it’s pie, it’s mostly 
filled with veal and ham; and when there’s goose- 
berries or cherries inside, and mighty good, it 
ain’t pie at all; it’s tart. Well, tart or no tart, the 
Britishers come nearest; but London, Paris, Rome 
—great places, all of ’em—there’s an out about 
everyone of ’em when it comes to pie. It’s the 
living truth, Mis’ Adams. 

“Fillings, now. In Paris, I couldn’t even get 
plain apple—and as for squash, they’d never heard 
of it. Nor blueb’ry, nor huckleberry, nor cranb’ry, 
nor rhubarb—never heard of ’em. ‘Mebbe they 
scorn sech simple common doings,’ thinks 1; but 
when I tried ’em on mock cherry, and Banbury, 
and Marlborough, and cocoanut custard, ’twa’n’t 
any better. Jest ignorance. Plain blank igno- 
rance, poor things! 

“T don’t wonder you’re surprised, Mis’ Adams; 
Iwas. I believe in being fair, and I dare say they 
cook the things they know how to cook the best 
way it could be done; but when they don’t know 
anything about baked beans, and fish balls, and 
buckwheat cakes, and pie, and such,—the things a 

rson reelly depends on,—why, I can’t say’s I see 
the sense in makin’ sech a to-do over foreign 
cookin’. Salad’s well enough, ef you like your 
greens raw and messy, and don’t mind eatin’ 
weeds,—they put in sorrel and chicory; honest, 
they do,—and soup ain’t bad to fill up on till the 
reel things come along, but — 

“What’s that, Mis’ Adams? Clams? Steamed 





clams? Just won’t I! I’d ha’ come home a pur- 

se. They ain’t acquainted with clams over 
here, and their oysters are mean little wizzly 
critters, about good enough for bait. No, no, 
reelly, Mis’ Adams! Notany more. I don’t promise 
not to come again, but folks are laughin’ a’ready 
at your givin’ me such a heap of’em. Of course, 
pm Fw mostly shells, after all, or I’d be ashamed. 
Besides, I got a right to do some extry eatin’ to 
make up for the times I wa’n’t fed enough tother 
side, not to mention them I wa’n’t fed proper. 
Breakfast’s my best meal to home, and when they 
wouldn’t give me anythin’ but coffee and a roll— 
oh, I’ve had it well dinned into me it’s ‘Continental 
custom,’ but I don’t care a Continental if it is’ 

“M-m-m-m! My, these clams are good; they 
certainly are good! ‘Home, home, sweet home, 
there’s no place like home,’ where you can git ’em 
steamed or fried in meal or batter. I wish some 
of those Europeans who think they know what eat- 
ing is, could have some of these clams—lI really 
0. 
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THE LAWS OF THE INCAS. 


N the remote fastnesses of a huge mountain 
| range, on a continent unknown to the civilized 

world of Europe and Asia four hundred years 
ago,—the Andes of South America,—there existed 
a civilization so remarkable that the most famous 
of the historians of the Conquest said of it: 
“Laws so beneficent have never been enjoyed - 
by any country under any Christian monarch, or 
under any kings, whether of Asia, Africa, or 
Europe.”’ That, writes Mr. C. R. Enock, in “The 
Secret of the Pacific,” is not an exaggeration. 


Among the most remarkable laws of the Incas 
were those concerning taxation. The principal 
feature of those laws was that taxes were not 
in money, but in work and in produce, whether 
manufactured or grown. The Inca emperors 
thought it unjust to demand that taxes should be 
paid in any kind of commodity that the people 
could not produce by their own personal labor. 

The people also paid another sort of tribute. 
They made clothes, shoes, and arms for the sol- 
diers, and for the poor, who could not work them- 
selves, owing to age or infirmity. The cloth was 

e of wool from the flocks of llamas that 
abounded in the mountains. On the plains of the 
seacoast, where the climate is warm and they do 
not dress in woolens, the people made cotton 
cloths, the cotton being supplied from the crops of 
the emperor. The shoes were made in the prov- 
inces where aloes were most abundant, for they 
were made of the leaves of a tree called maguey. 
Each province furnished its own produce, and no 
—— = to supply anything that did not 

elong to it. 

There was a beneficent mandate that forbade 
beggary and destitution; that, of course, followed 
upon due provision in their laws. Every citizen 
was provided for, theoretically and practically. 
No man need be idle; no man need lack land or 
seed, or implements for cultivation; therefore no 
one was permitted to beg. If any were found 
doing so, it was clear proof of idleness, for the 
incapable were provided for; and contempt and 

unishment were meted out on all tramps, vaga- 

nds, and idlers. 
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FRENCH DEMOCRACY. 


ONSIEUR Thiers, the first president of the 
third French Republic, is the subject of the 
amusing anecdote in the Paris Gauilois: 


The president went to visit Marseilles, his 
native city, and one day while wandering through 
the streets, he saw a sentinel in front of the 
Montaux barracks who had set his gun aside, and, 

— in his sentry box, was enjoying a huge 
piece of bread and cheese. The president ap- 
proached the man and said: 

“Eh, om, friend, is the regimental food 


good enou 
ost thou ask?” rejoined the soldier, 
— g the familiar second person singular. 

“Because it interests me considerably,” replied 
the a. 

The soldier thought his questioner was probably 
some member of the regiment, but since he was 
wearing civilian clothes, it was no part of the 
sentry’s duty to salute him. To each question as 
to whether he was corporal, sergeant, lieutenant, 
or captain, the president replied that he was 
greater than that. hen the sentry, with his 
mouth full of cheese, said: 

“Well, then you must be the general.” The 
president replied, ‘“‘The generals obey me.” 

“You want to make me believe you are the min- 
ister of war?” exclaimed the astonished soldier. 

“T am more than minister of war,’ replied the 
president, blandly. 

“Then you can’t be anyone but Papa Thiers. 
Here, take the bread and cheese, while I present 
arms to you!” 


_— 


® © 


EQUALITY OF SEX. 


HERE is a little girl in Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts, who, like many of her sex, resents 
the imputation that the feminine mind is not 

so strong as the masculine. 


One day her mother remarked on the apparent 
lack of intelligence in a hen. 

“You can’t teach a hen anything,” she said. 
“They have done more harm to the garden than 
a drove of cattle would. You can teach a cat, a 
dog or a pig something, but a hen—never!”’ 

“H’m!” exclaimed the child, indignantly. ‘lI 
think they know just as much as the roosters!” 


® © 


GRANDMOTHER’S STORY. 


HE New York Evening Post has a story of 

| two old ladies who were once talking of how 

small babies sometimes are when they are 
born. One old lady said, complacently : 


**When I was born, I was so small you could put 
me into a quart tankard and shut daoun the lid.” 

And the other old lady said, astounded : 

“W’y, did—you—live?”’ 

And the first old | 


said: 
“They say I did, and growed nicely.” 








Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. 1. Vain, Anna, vial, cant, goat—A long vaca- 
tion. 1. Kiss, no, map, lyre, my, nice—‘‘ Misery 
likes company.” 111. Dog, cloak, gold, coal—.\ 
good clock. 


2 I FANES MII. ACCESS Ill, ROLE 
AWARE CLOSET OMAR 
NACRE COTTER LAVA 
ERRED ESTATE ERAS 
SEEDY SEETHE 

STREET 


3. C L1O—Clio, one of the nine Muses. 


4 STAMPACT TEAPARTY 
EMPEROR 


AURORA ASSENT 
MELON PETAL 
PLEA ARID 
AIR RUN 
co. To 
T Y 


5. Car-a-mel, car-tridge, car-ti-lage, car-pet, car- 


toon, car-ni-val, car-touche. 
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By CLINTON SCOLLARD. 
HE busy fireflies roam the dark 
When all but pussy’s eyes are blind, 
Each with his little lantern spark ; 
I wonder what they seek to find? 


— Se 
WHAT BLACK-SPOT DID. 


By MARION WATHEN. 


RS. Cluckety-Cluck was a great rambler ; 
with her big family of ten little Cluck- 
-Clucks, she loved to wander 
through the fields and peck at garden stuff. 
For that reason, the gardener caught Mrs. 
Cluckety-Cluck and firmly tied four yards of 
heavy tape to one leg, and a big iron crowbar 
to the other end of the tape. The bar was 
too heavy for Mrs. .Cluckety-Cluck to move, 
so for many days she had to stay in the corner 
of the yard; and since she could wander only 
as far as the tether would allow her, the ten 
little Cluckety-Clucks stayed with her. 

Mrs. Cluckety-Cluck was as black as a crow, 
but all the little Cluckety-Clucks were white, 
except one. That one had three or four little 
black spots on her back. So the gardener 
called her Black-Spot. 

One day when Mrs. Cluckety-Cluck and her 
family were pecking about in the yard, Black- 
Spot spied a big open barn door not far away. 

‘That looks interesting, and I’m getting 
tired of this little corner,’’ thought Black- 
Spot. So she walked to the doorway. 

‘*Be careful, dear, don’t go far,’’ clucked 
Mrs. Cluckety-Cluck. 

But Black-Spot wandered on. 

‘‘Be careful, dear. You must stay under 
mother’s eye, for there are strange things in 
the big outside world that little Cluckety- 
Clucks don’t understand.’’ Mrs. Cluckety- 
Cluck vainly tugged at her tether. 

But Black-Spot seemed not to hear. 

On the barn floor she found delicious grains 
of wheat, and then she saw some oats scattered 
round a queer-looking little object. She 
drew nearer. Snap! went something, and she 
felt a quick, sharp pain in her foot. She 
struggled and tried to get away, but her foot 
was caught fast! She was nearly wild with 
the pain and the fright! And all the time she 
could hear, out in that dear, delightful corner 
of the yard, her sister Cluckety-Clucks, and 
their mother, clucking and peeping away so 
contentedly. Oh, if she were only with them! 
And at that she cried ‘‘Weet! weet! ’’ at the 
top of her voice. 

‘‘Well, well! If there isn’t Black-Spot 
caught by the foot in the rat trap!’’ exclaimed 
the gardener, as he came through the doorway 
to see what all the fuss was about. 

He hurried to set Black-Spot free. She 
could not stand on her poor foot, which was 
bruised and cut. So the gardener bandaged 
her leg as carefully as he could, carried her 
into a shady corner of the yard and placed 
her on some soft green grass. 

Mother Cluckety- Cluck came over and 
clucked and clucked in the saddest way, and the 
little Cluckety-Clucks came over and peeped 
in the saddest way. When anyone came into 
the yard, Mother Cluckety-Cluck ruffled up her 


feathers and jumped about in front of lame | 


Black-Spot. 

‘*Keep away! Hands off! 
guard here!’’ she seemed to say. 

One day when Mother Cluckety-Cluck was 
lying in the grass near her little lame daughter, 
Black-Spot began to peck at the tether. She 
pecked and pecked and pecked, and then 
nibbled a few bits of grass, and pecked again 
in exactly the same place. When the gardener 
came into the yard, Black-Spot stopped peck- 
ing; but he had come only to fill Black-Spot’s 
little dish with drinking water. She sipped 
at the water awhile, but when the gardener 
had gone she began to peck away at the 
tether, 

Snip! went a thread, and Mrs. Cluckety- 
Cluck was free. So Black-Spot began to 
‘Peep, peep, peep!’’ in such an excited way 
that Mother Cluckety-Cluck thought that 
something had come to hurt her lame child, so 
she ruffled up her feathers and gave a quick 
dart forward. Her foot felt strangely light. 
In a moment she understood it all; Black-Spot 
had set her free! And just then the gardener 
and his wife came into the yard and saw what 
had happened. 

‘You’d better tie her up again; she’ll be 
away over the fields before night, with the 
whole family after her,’’ the man said. 

But the gardener’s wife smiled, and said, 

“No, I think that I’ll try her a day first, 
and see. I believe that she will remember. ’’ 


I’m keeping 


|she wished. 
| seemed to have grown fonder of the old corner 
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Hurrah for summer on grandfather's 
place, 
With all of the cousins there ! 
Each day begins with a romping race 
That leads to everywhere. 
We mn to the barn with rafters high 
To find the hidden nest ; 





OLD HOME WEEK. 


By IRVING PALFREY. 
And then we run to the shady lane— 
The playground that we love best; 
Then off to the meadow wet with dew 
And sweet with the fragrant hay, 


Where a murmuring brook comes 
stealing through 
And ripples a song all day. 
Down by the well, and then into the wood 
And back to the barn again ; 
But nowhere else is the fun so good 
As out in the shady lane! 








And she did. Mrs. Cluckety-Cluck stayed 
right there in the corner of the yard by Black- 
Spot. And she never once wandered off 
through the fields, although they looked very 
inviting in the summer sunshine. 

By the time Black-Spot’s foot was better, 
and she could walk about, the garden stuff 
had been gathered, and the near-by fields had 
been reaped, so Cluckety-Cluck was allowed 
to wander with her whole family wherever 
But, strangely enough, she 


in the yard. 
EO 


DING -DONG, BELL. 


A PLAY FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 
By RALPH H. BOWLES. 


CHARACTERS: Margery Daw, Bo-Peep, Miss 
Muffet, Jack Sprat, Johnny Stout, and 
Other Children. 

The costumes represent the characters in 

**Mother Goose. ’’ 

The lines in the first scene are spoken in 
front of the curtain; the lines in the second 
scene are spoken after the curtain rises. 


ScENE I. 
A Bell Rings. 

Jack Sprat.—I wonder why that bell is 
ringing? 

Margery Daw (running in).—O dear! 
dear ! 

Jack Sprat.—Why, what’s the matter, Mar- 
gery? 

Margery Daw.—O dear! 


oO 


Tommy Linn has 


| put Pussy Cat into the well. 


Jack Sprat.—He has? How do you know? 

Margery Daw.—Mary Contrary told me so. 
That’s why the bell is ringing. 

Jack Sprat.—Mary Contrary! Oh, never 
mind. It may not be true. You know Mary 
Contrary sometimes says things that she 
doesn’t really mean. 

Margery Daw.—Yes, I know; but I’m afraid 
that it’s true this time. ~ 

Jack Sprat.—Do you know how it hap- 
pened ? 

Margery Daw.—Why, Pussy Cat had just 
come back from London, where she had been 
to visit the queen. Tommy Linn met her, and 
threw her right down into the well! 

Jack Sprat.—Tommy Linn is a naughty 
boy. 

(Bo-Peep and Miss Muffet come running in. ) 

Miss Muffet.—O Jack! Come quick! Tommy 


Linn has put Pussy Cat into the well. We 
are going to try to pull her out. 
Bo-Peep.—Yes, come along with us, Jack. 


I have brought my crook with me, because I 
thought that we might pull Pussy Cat out 
with it. 

Jack Sprat.—That was a good idea! 
go with you. I hope it isn’t too late! 


I will 





The children pass out. The curtain rises | 
and shows a well, made from a square box | 
covered with gray cloth. A small boy is | 
hiding in the box, and at the right time he | 
fastens the kitten to the shepherd’s crook. 


Scene IL. 
At the Well. 


A group of children are standing round the | 
well; some look in; some weep. 

Johnny Stout. —If I had a long stick I could 
pull Pussy out! 

(Bo-Peep, Miss Muffet, Margery Daw and | 
Jack Sprat come running in. ) 

Bo-Peep.—O Johnny! Here is my crook! 
See if you can’t pull Pussy out of the well | 
with it. 

Johnny Stout (takes the crook, and pulls 
Pussy out by her neck ribbon).—There she is! 

All the Children.—Hurrah! hurrah! Pussy 
is out of the well! 

Bo-Peep.—Poor Pussy! How wet you are! 

Jack Sprat.—She will be all right in a few | 
minutes. 

Miss Muffet.—Let’s take her into Mother 
Hubbard’s house, and put her down by the 
fire. She will soon get warm and dry there. 


| Table. 


All the Children.—Yes, yes! 
the thing to do. 
Jack Sprat (marching out slowly), saying: 
Ding-long, bell, the cat was in the well, 


That’s just 
But Johnny Stout has pulled her out, 
That’s the tale we tell. 
™ 
By FRANCES KIRKLAND. 
HERE!’’ squeaked the Front Door, as 
it closed. ‘‘The children and their par- 
ents have gone, and we will have a 
celebration !’’ 
‘*What shall we do?’’ called the Dining 
He was so far from the door that he 
was afraid he might be left out of the fun. 
‘*Oh, let us play we are people!’’ cried the 
Sofa Cushion. ‘‘Each one must act like one of 


| the children, and the others must guess who 


it is.’’ 
‘* Agreed !’’ answered the Fire Tongs, as he 


| skipped across the floor and pushed a book 
| from the table. 


‘Oh, you are Tommy!’’ said the Book, 
laughing. ‘‘But ouch! That’s not fair!’’ 
‘*Well, that is Tommy, 





too,’’ said the Tongs. 
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Next a Box of Toys 
ran and tumbled about 


on the floor. 

‘* That’s Dorothy,’’ 
they said. 

The Rocking - Chair 


did some funny tricks. 
For a time she rocked 
softly ; then she began to 
tip backward, and then 
fall forward, and catch 
herself with a jerk. 
‘It’s Marjory!’’ they 
all cried. ‘‘She’s stand- 
ing on the rockers of 
her mother’s chair !’’ 

Next, the Desk opened 
suddenly. Paper and 
envelopes stirred about. 

‘*It’s Harold,’’ said 
the Persian Rug; 
** Harold looking for his 
fountain pen.’’ 

What an afternoon it 
was! The house seldom 
hed so much fun. 

‘*The show is over! 
creaked the Door at last. 


9» 


‘*]T hear the family 
coming home. ’’ 
All rushed back to 


their places. When the 
children came in, they 
did not suspect that 











“DOWN BY THE WELL.” 


the little house could 
say such queer things. 
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The PLOVERS a He PATROL 


%y Fisher Ames, 





HE long bar, ridged with - - 
smooth dunes like pol- 
ished vertebra, stretched 


whether he had eyes or not; 
he could call a keener in- 





| fact, it was immaterial 





parallel with the coast, which 
it guarded from the direct 
assaults of the sea. Its hard- 
packed beach sloped gradu- 
ally upward to a broad shelf 
of coarse sand, flecked with 
pebbles and bleached ‘shells. Where the 
shingle lay the thickest, a pair of piping 
plovers had built their nest, if the shallow, 
saucer-shaped, unlined depression could be 
dignified by such a name. 

One parching day in early summer, the 
young ones were hatched. They were neither 
naked nor helpless, like the raw, red nestlings 
of the perching birds, but were amply covered 
by a coat of down. This down did not have 
stripes in imitation of grass blades, like that 
of the young sandpipers born on the sedgy 
dune back of the plovers’ nesting site; it was 
spattered with gray and dark brown spots, a 
wonderfully protective coloration among the 
pebbles. Almost before the eggshells had 
dropped from their fluffy backs, the young 
plovers looked out into the shimmering heat 
waves with a keen and watchful gaze, unap- 
palled by the vastness of the new world, but 
instinctively suspicious of it. 

The young plovers had no nursery days. 
That luxury is for babies born in real nests. 
The tiny pipers were less than a day old 
when a blue-gray marsh harrier sent them 
seuttling from their saucer to crouch under 
some of the larger stones near by. The big 
hawk came tilting over the dunes, a buccaneer 
out of his course, and full of picturesque 
effrontery as he swept up the beach, raking 
it with an eye of gold. 

The parent plovers had whirled before him, 
trying to draw his whole attention to them- 
selves, but the harrier, as his plumage denoted, 
was an old male, and perfectly familiar with 
such lures. He knew that he could not catch 
them, and scanned the beach for their young, 
which he fortunately failed to detect. He 
swept up the beach until he became a winking 
mote in the quivering heat. 

A soft note brought confidence to the babies, 
and gradually they came together again, but 
not in the little depression that had served 
for a nest. They never returned to it. They 
had found themselves quickly, as all precocious 
birds do, and now they felt at home anywhere 
in the long stretch of shingle. 

They grew rapidly. Pinfeathers began to 
shoot through the down; their legs grew 
stronger and their appetites heartier. Nestlings 
born in such exposed places cannot afford to 
be waited on. ‘They must fend for themselves 
as soon as their down is dry. The parent 
plovers taught their young where to look for 
food, leading them down the packed slope of 
the beach, where the surf shot up broad, shal- 
low tongues freckled with spitting bubbles. 

From the parents’ example they learned to 
dodge the ragged, racing edge of the water, 
and dart down as it receded to the darkened 
sand, where the minute shellfish and sea worms 
were stranded. It was not much of a task for 
the broad Atlantic to provide for the little 
fellows. With the exception of the family of 
spotted sandpipers, they had the generous 
table all to themselves, and the sandpipers 
rarely came, for they preferred the marshy 
land on the inside of the dunes. 

There was one sinister resident of the bar— 
an old dog fox. He had been caught by the 
tide on the mud flats, and would have been 
drowned but for a plank that drifted within 
his reach. Crouching upon this, a sodden 
and snarling craven, he had been borne across 
the harbor to the marshes, whence he had 
splashed his way to the thickets that grew on 
the landward side of the bar. Mice were 
plentiful there, and summer and winter the 
sea cast up enough of its dead to fatten twenty 
foxes. The old red rogue ran no danger from 
starvation, but he hated this Robinson Crusoe 
existence. His sly and secret nature was not 
in sympathy with the nakedness of the bar 
and its buffeting winds, and the roar of the 
surf kept his fine nerves on edge. 

Once or twice a month the fox made a circuit 
of his prison, in the hope that some stable 
means of communication with the mainland 
had arisen. As he was trotting along the 
crest of one of the dunes on one of these forlorn 
expeditions, he saw the little plovers, now 
almost able to fly. Such toothsome morsels 
rarely came his way, and dropping on his 
belly, he began to stalk them at once. 

The parents, as keen of eye as he, saw him, 
and uttered the alarm notes. Instantly there 
was a quick scramble for cover. Six pairs of 
little shanks twinkled up the slope, and sud- 
denly disappeared from sight as completely as 
if the sand had swallowed them. 

The old fox rolled his yellow eyes upward, 
and saw two forms wheeling in the air. A 
moment ago he had seen six. Four, therefore, 
were still on the beach. Once sure of this 
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strument into play, his nose. 
Circling until he got the 
wind, he crept along the 
beach, ears flattened and 
brush contracted, until the 
seent drew so warm that he 
dashed forward with a sudden baring of his 
teeth. There was a flutter and a stifled peep- 
ing. The parents wheeled overhead with 
plaintive cries; but the old fox merely rolled 
his cold yellow eyes upward, as he masticated 
the succulent morsel. 

His nose assured him that there were other 
morsels among the pebbles; but as he was 
lingering over the last juicy bit, a man in 
white duck, barefooted and barethroated, came 
out from behind the nearest dune. 
His eyes, familiar with every detail 
of the beach, saw the incongruous 
red blotch at once. He picked up 
a stone, and hurled it at the mark 
so forcibly that it struck among 
the coarse gravel with the smack 
of a pistol shot. 

The old fox jumped two feet in 
the air with a contortion that 
brought him down facing the life- 
saver. He was all a-bristle, his tail 
swollen to a bottle-shaped plume; 
but he had not the least intention 
of standing his ground. With a 
last snarl, he dashed along the 
beach in the direction of the plum 
thickets. # 

The life-saver walked to the 
patch of shingle, and almost 
stepped upon one of the crouch- 
ing plovers. 

‘‘That’s what the fox was 
after,’’ he thought, as he watched 
the little thing scuttle away. 
‘‘Wish I’d had a gun for the old 
rascal. ’’ 

The appearance of the coast 
patrol was significant. It meant 
that the lenient rule of summer 
was past, and that autumn with 
her storms had come. Her purple 
and gold were soon flung over the 
mainland, and on the bar the sedge 
grew yellow and sapless, and the 
surf came trampling in upon the 
beach with a more swelling thun- 
der. On her boisterous breath 
came the migrating fowl and shore 
birds, dropping down a rain of 
distance-softened notes ; and sometimes they de- 
scended themselves to the beach and the marshes 
when opposed by fogs and heavy winds. 

These flock calls were not meant for the 
piping plovers, but they roused the universal 
and mysterious yearning in the breasts of the 
young ones, whose flights grew wider and more 
restless day by day. The parents, however, 
felt as yet no such imperative summons south- 
ward as was drawing the birds from Nova 
Scotia and the Labrador. Neither cold nor 
wind was of importance so long as food was 
plenty and there was no sign of the ice that 
would eventually cut off their supply. There- 
fore they held their ground, laying on fat for 
the journey that was to come, and the reluc- 
tant young ones stayed with them. 

Down by the inlet neither cold nor wind 
affected the table of the coast patrol any more 
than it did that of the plovers, but the appetite 
of the patrol was more capricious. Pork and 
beans, potatoes and corned beef have a way 
of growing monotonous, even if relieved by 
plum duff and rice pudding. The open season 
of the game laws had come, and the life-saver 
who had stoned the old fox, being the best 
gunner at the station, built himself a seaweed 
blind on the beach, and started to collect toll 
from the migrating flocks. 

Although exceedingly windy, it happened 
to bea fall of sparkling weather. Occasionally 
a night fog drove the birds down to the beach, 
but the clear morning skies saw them on their 
way again, and the life-saver crouched uncom- 
fortably in his blind for nothing. For six days 
he sat there on the ebb tide without firing a shot. 

On the seventh and equally fruitless errand, 
he had just made up his mind to return to 
the station, when five fat little birds came 
down the beach, wheeled to his decoys, and 
alighted among them in a compact bunch. 
The life-saver leveled his gun, and saw that 
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he could get them all with one charge. After 
seven lean days the temptation was strong, 
but he noticed their coloring, and hesitated. 
Season after season piping plovers had nested 
on the bar and cheered his lonely walks. 

The life-saver rose, and the plovers rose, 
too, showing the silvery under coverts of their 
wings as they sped down the beach. 

‘*A fellow’d have to be starving to shoot a 
piper,’’ he said, shaking his head. ‘‘ Blamed 
if I’ll ever do it.’’ 

That was the last chance the life-saver had 
at the beach birds. The weather changed 
suddenly for the worse, and all hands were 
kept at their posts. Then the great storm 
came, and left desolation in its wake. 

It began on a Tuesday afternoon with a 
peculiarly black-green sky and-an abrupt fall 
of the barometer. The wind, although heavy 
for the season, did not surpass in speed an 
ordinary winter’s gale. It blew steadily all 
that night, and abated somewhat on Wednes- 
day, but the seas that had been raised did not 
go down appreciably. Late in the afternoon 
the wind gained in foree, and it was evident 
at the station that they were in for something 
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HE MADE HIS WAY, FOOT BY FOOT, TOWARD THE 


to be remembered. Owing to the violence of the 
surf, the piping plovers had been able to get 
little food. It happened to be the time of high- 
course tides, so that the surf beat upon their 
feeding grounds without cessation, and at last 
the parent plovers led their hungry flock over 
the dunes and across the marshes to the flats. 

Where there had been miles of mud, there 
were now only rare stretches exposed, and 
the plovers fared badly. Moreover, the wind 
increased, and as they were not strong-winged 
birds, they began to feel uneasy. By and by 
they beat their way back to the edge of the 
marshes and sought a refuge in the sedge, 
hoping to be able to remain there until the 
storm was over. ‘ 

No living plover or life-saver on the whole 
Atlantic coast had seen the equal of that storm. 
On Wednesday evening, the real- weight of it 
fell upon the bar, and smothered it in an 
awful avalanche of sound and raging water. 
Then the snow began to fly in an endless 
horizontal sheet, whistling across sea and land 
with incredible fury. 

The life-saver was at the far end of his beat 
when the snow came. It had taxed his strength 
to the utmost to make the three miles, and 
several times he had been obliged to retreat to 
the rear of the dunes to escape the seas thun- 
dering across the beach. There was one spot 
in particular. that he dreaded: a break in the 
dune ridge where the surf vaulted the bar, 
sweeping its surface sand into the marshes. 

By the time he had fought his way back to 
the break, it had become an unfordable stretch 
of boiling seas. The life-saver, chilled to the 
bone and unspeakably weary, followed the 
edge of the intruding waters ‘into the marsh. 
Here his progress became doubly difficult. 
The long sedge, beaten. down and glued to- 
gether by the snow, was like an enormous net. 
Moreover, the marsh was pitted with ‘‘dreens’”’ 























and ‘‘guzzles’’ now full and overflowing with 
icy water, and there were many oozy pockets, 
smaller but more deadly, which local tradition 
declared to be bottomless. 

While he was twisting this way and that to 
avoid the dangers of the marsh, the wind 
shifted, and the life-saver became utterly 
bewildered. The impenetrable darkness, the 
smother of wild snow and the terrific violence 
of the gale robbed him of his almost intuitive 
sense of locality. The howling waste of marsh- 
land became foreign and menacing. It dawned 
upon him that even a man of his strength and 
experience could be conquered by it. Already 
a chill was paralyzing his tired muscles. 

Again and again he was confronted by sullen 
rivers of water and treacherous pools that he 
had to circle. Once he had fallen into a bog 
hole, and felt the horrible suck of the soft 
mud; and after that he took no chances, but 
groped through the endless network of sedge 
like a blind man, while the snow roared about 
his ears and turned his blue peajacket into a 
ghostly garment. Then silently and insidiously 
the rising tide, backed by the fury of the storm, 
began to invade the marsh. With new alarm, 
the life-saver realized that if the 
marsh was flooded, he could dis- 
tinguish neither dreen, nor guzzle, 
nor pothole. One of them would 
assuredly get him before long. 

On the inner edge of the marsh, 
the piping plovers cowered under 
the sedge. If birds can think, no 
doubt they regretted that they had 
not heeded the warnings of the 
migratory hordes. When the fall- 
ing snow had roofed the leveled 
sedge, some of the wind and cold 
was kept out; but their sense of 
security did not last very long. 
Salt water began to trickle among 
the sedge stems, and these trickling 
threads united into a thin sheet, 
which rose about their legs and 
mounted to their white bellies. 
The parents saw that they must 
face the storm or be drowned. 

With reassuring calls, they broke 
through the sedge, and their young, 
frightened but obedient, followed 
them. One of the young rose too 
high. The wind got her, and swept 
her off with the thick snow into the 
angry waters of the bay. The re- 
maining two ‘fell in behind their 
parents, and the little group 
crawled up the wind, following the 
undulations of the sedge so closely 
that the tips of their primaries 
brushed the snow that lay on it. 

Just as the stormy petrel in a gale 
avoids the full force of the wind by 
skimming closely over every wave 
and dropping into the great troughs 
beyond, so the little plovers hugged 
the urieven surface of the sedge. Their prog- 
ress was slow and wearisome, and at times 
they were forced to drop into some depression 
to rest their tired wings. One of the young 
proved unequal to the struggle, and the gale 
swept away his feebly fluttering body, as it 
had done that of his sister. 

Diminished to three, the brave little plovers 
kept on through the storm and snow, and pure 
chance led them close to the life-saver, floun- 
dering despairingly about the marsh. They 
brushed his leg as they passed, otherwise he 
would not have seen them; but he did see 
them, and instantly new life awoke in him. 

Steadying his shaking body, he turned 
toward the direction in which they had dis- 
appeared, and getting his new bearings by the 
wind, plunged forward hopefully. In five 
minutes he flushed them from the sedge, and 
knew that he was on the road to safety. 

Now that he was sure of his bearings, the 
few stretches of water he encountered did not 
trouble him. His strength returned, and 
although he reeled and stumbled repeatedly, 
he made his way, foot by foot, toward the goal. 
He could feel the marsh grow harder and the 
sedge thinner. Moreover, he knew that the 
little flock of plovers must have been headed 
for the higher dunes, for nowhere else could 
they find a lee sufficient to shield them from 
the fury of the night. 

Finally, the grass ceased, and he felt the 
slanting stream of the wind as it caromed 
from the high ridge. He staggered up a 
slope, and came face to face with a sharply 
rising wall of sand, where the air was almost 
calm. It was an easy matter after that for 
him to pick up his bearings; and on he trudged 
toward the station with a thankful heart. 

By noon the next day the storm had blow! 
itself out. The life-saver, refreshed and quite 
himself again, went down to the beach to 
watch the splendor of the inrolling seas 
Presently he saw three little objects comins 
toward him, and following the line of the 
breakers. They passed in a compact bunch, 
—three piping plovers, —steadily winging the:: 
belated way southward. 

‘“*T wonder if those were my little guides’”’ 
he thought. Then he shook his head. ‘‘It 
can’t be, of course. I’m mighty glad I didn’t 
shoot those little fellows the other day. No 
one’s ever going to kill a piper on this beach 
with my consent. ’’ 


GOAL. 
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STRANGE DESERT PETS. 


HHILDREN are quick to adopt and foster ani- 
mals and birds as pets, and jt seems that the 
more novel or freakish the pet, the better satisfied 
is the child. In southern California, the favorite 
pet is either a huge desert tortoise, a mottled little 
burro better known in that section as “the Cal- 
ifornia mocking bird,” or the horned toad. 


But the desert tortoise is the most popular of 
all, for his curious habits and grotesquely awk- 
ward movements are always amusing. 

He lives in a ~ to in the ground, which he 
invariably digs for himself. He never moves into 
the a home of any other creature. He 
stays in his dungeon-like abode except when he 
comes out to eat or to take the sun. These holes 
usually descend into the ground at an angle of 
about forty-five degrees for perhaps two feet, and 
then run on a level, like a miniature tunnel, for 
four or five feet farther. It is the custom of the 
tortoise to lie dormant in this home from the first 
of November until about the last of March. 

On a ey | his appearance in the ony spring, 
the tortoise devotes several hours to taking a sun 
bath. Next,he looks about for some tender grass 
for his first meal. He eats a very little, and then 
returns to his home. If the next day is warm and 
sunny, he finds some water, drinks slowly and 
deeply for several minutes, and then takes a 
shower bath if falling water is available. If there 
is no falling water to be_had, he takes his bath 
when the first rain falls. The tortoise never drinks 
oftener than three or four times a year. On the 
desert, where there is no running water, and only 
an occasional rain, he digs a small cup-like hole 
in the ground with his nose, lets it fill up with rain 
water, and drinks from the tiny pool until he is 
satisfied. Tortoises have been known to go for 
eight months without a drop of water. 

he animals live on tender grass, lettuce and 
clover in —- ; and the roots and herbs of 
desert growth furnish their food when they are in 
their natural haunts. 

After one of these curious pets becomes tame, 
he enjoys having his owner pet him, and scratch 
the top of his ugly, snake-like head. He will close 
his eyes and remain pesseowy still as long as his 
head is being scratched. ever has a tortoise 
been known to bite a human being. 

They fight fiercely, however, when they are 

: Fagen against another of their kind, or some 

le animal. The sharp portion of the shell, which 
extends out under the head, and is almost as sha 
as a knife, is their weapon, and claws and teeth 
are freely used after the two combatants are 
locked in deadly combat. Each tortoise tries to 
turn his antagonist over on his back. When that 
is accomplished, the conqueror waves his head 
in victory, and after biting his fallen foe on the 
legs or neck several times, he proudly marches 
away, leaving his victim on his back. Ashe walks 
off, he continues to wave his head about in the 
air, nodding and gesticulating as much as to say, 
“There, now, I guess you’ll be good!”’ 


* ©¢ 


NAVAJO BLANKETS. 


AVAJO blankets were at first the product of 

men’s hands, but the women of the tribe are 
the exclusive workers in this industry at present. 
The process of weaving the blankets is described 
by a writer in the New York Sun: 


Almost the only modern implements that are 
employed in the weaving are the hand ¢; " 
wire-toothed combs for the wool, and shears with 
which to make cuttings. The frames are made of 
rude poles with the beams held in place by raw- 
hide ropes. Except for a few peculiarities, the 
process is the same that the American pioneers 
used in their hand looms. 

The Indian puts his frames on uprights, usually 
staked and lashed to a tree in front of his “hogan,” 
or house. The women do the weaving, squatted 
upon the ground with legs folded under them. 
They are close enough to reach to either side of 
the blanket or halfway up.. When the work has 
got to a height where it is uncomfortable for 
them to reach, they tilt the loom so that they may 
continue in their original position. The spindle in 
use is that of a hundred — ago—a stick through 
the centre of a wooden disk. e work is exceed- 
ingly slow; an inch or two is a day’s work on the 
better grades. 

Most of the “genuine Navajo blankets” that find 
their way into the markets are graded as “half 
fancy.”” They are made from high-grade wools, 
but the dye used is aniline, and not the vegetable 
dye that marks the genuine blankets, and the 
weave is not so durable. 

The best blankets are made of fine native wool, 
spun to a tension that makes them almost as 
durable as steel, with dyes that last forever. The 
coarser — of blankets have but few flecks of 
color, being usually white, gray, or brown. 

The Navajo women display an interesting im- 
agery in their designs. That imagery is largely 
confined to the color schemes, as everything done 
is acopy of something that the weavers have seen. 
Formerly, it was a common practice for the 
weavers first to draw their des gns in sand, but 
they depend nowadays on the inspiration of the 
moment. 
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OW, with pride, we an- 
nounce our latest car— 
Model 80—the greatest 

value this factory has ever 
placed on the market. 


Model 80 has a brand-new 
stream-line body. Its full 
sweeping stream-lines blend 
and harmonize perfectly with 
the balance of the symmet- 
rical design. All visible lines 
are absolutely clean, unbroken 
and uninterrupted. 


The new crowned moulded 
fenders, new rounded radia- 
tor, new hood slightly sloped, 
and flush U doors with disap- 
pearing hinges, contribute the 
additional touches of exterior 
grace and modishness which 
distinguish costly imported 
cars. 


The new tonneau is much 
larger—both in width and in 
depth. 

The new cushioned uphol- 
stery is also considerably 
deeper and softer. 

This model is equipped 
with the finest electric start- 
ing and electric lighting sys- 


Two passenger Roadster $1050 








41075 


Model 80 











tem. All switches, in a com- 
pact switch box, are conven- 
iently located on the steering 
column. Thus, in the driving 
position, without stretching 
forward or bending down, 








A Few of the 1915 
Model 80 Features 


Motor 35 h. p. 

New full stream-line body 
Instrument board in cowl dash 
Individual front seats, 

high backs 

Tonneau, longer and wider 
Upholstery, deeper and softer 
Windshield, rain vision, 
ventilating type, built-in 
Crowned fenders 

Electric starter 

Electric lights 

High-tension magneto 
Thermo-syphon cooling 
Five-bearing crankshaft 
Rear axle, floating type 
Spring, rear, 3 elliptic, extra 
long, underslung 
Wheelbase, 114 inches 
Larger tires, 34 inch x 4 inch 
Demountable rims—one extra 
Left-hand drive 

Beautiful new Brewster green 
body finish 

Complete equipment 




















Handsome 1915 Catalogue on request. 
Please address Dept. 35. 


The Greatest Motor Car Value Ever Offered 


The Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio 


The Willys-Overland of Canada, Limited, Hamilton, Ont. 


you start the car, drive the 
car and control the electric 
horn and all head, side, tail 
and dash lights. 


This car has left-hand drive and 
center control. 


The tires are larger this year, be- 
ing 34 inch by 4inch all around. These 
tires can be quickly detached from 
the rims which are demountable. One 
extra rim furnished. 


Ignition is high tension magneto, 
independent of starting and lighting 
system. It requires no dry cells. 


This new Overland rides with 
remarkable smoothness, taking the 
ruts and rough spots with the ease of 
the highest priced cars. 


There is the famous, powerful, 
speedy, snappy, economical and quiet 
35 horsepower Overland motor; and a 
long wheelbase of 114 inches. 


This car comes complete. Elec- 
tric starter, electric lights, built-in 
windshield, mohair top and boot, 
extra rim, jeweled magnetic speed- 
ometer, electric horn, robe rail, foot 
rest and curtain box. 


This new model is ready for your 
inspection in practically every city 
and town in the country. 


Dealers are now taking orders. 
Make arrangements now for your 
demonstration. 


Prices f.o.b. Toledo, O. 











This High Grade 


BILAL Come Bie 
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American Pedometer 






Upon well-kept turnpikes, where 
the milestones are regular, it is a 
comparatively easy matter to keep 
track of the dis- 





tance walked ; but 






Tires. And the same experts and standards are 
employed in the making of these Goodyear- 
Akron Bicycle Tires. 
You can pay more foratire. But, can you get 
more? You can pay /ess, but consider the risks. 
Here $2.48 brings you the best that men can 
world’s largest tire factory, where 10,000 


Such a tire has been costing you $4.25. 
Other quality tires still bring that 
figure. But now comes this Goodyear- 
Akron, single tube, guaranteed bicy- 
cle tire at about one-half the price. 


This is a Goodyear tire—made in the 


A STONE AGE CEMETERY. 


RECENT dispatch from Italy states that Pro- 
fessor Dall’ Osso, while excavating at Valle 
Vibrato in the Abruzzi, has made an important | 
archeological discovery—a burial place of the | 
Stone Age. The bodies were not buried, but | 


where the tramp- 
ing is done along 
city streets or in 
country by-lanes, 
the pedestrian has 
no means of total- 
ing the miles he 
has covered. This 
difficulty has been 
overcome by the 
use of the Ameri- 
can Pedometer. It 
isa well-made in- 
strument, the size 
of an _ ordinary 
watch, which it 
very much resembles. It is carried 
like a watch in the vest pocket or 
attached to a belt, and it carefully and 
methodically ticks off and registers 
every mile or fraction of a mile walked, 
up to one hundred. 
The American Pedom- 
The Offer. eter will be given to 
Companion subscribers only for one new 
licited subscripti Sold for $1.00. In 
either case, we DELIVER FREE anywhere 
in the United States. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 

















































make. 

were laid in small cabins, two, three or four in | — —_ . ss ocean How to Get Them 

ac | normous output, modern equ e 

each cabin, and were arranged in these little | and methods have established this new _ Order from us direct. For the plain tread, send 

huts on low platforms that sloped toward the low price for quality tires. Why pay $2.48 pertire. For the non-skid, send $2.75 per | | 

centre. more? No man can builda tire. If we nae a a near you, 
j better tire than Good year. order will be filled through him. | | 

oan onl AF my cncgptien, the ies rest - year Automobile OOD YEAR Otherwise we send by Parcel Post. 

that thea ‘ad e ao din this iti oe Tires hold top place. So We ask direct orders because all || 

them the pe Re pd peuper; aor tt ~~ canhed +N do Goodyear Motorcycle AKRON. OHIO dealers are not yet supplied. 

lished that the custom of praying on the knees THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, Dept. 211, AKRON, OHIO 

Was already in existence in the Stone Age of 

Egypt. In one of the cabins, almost in the centre 

ol the group, there are no bodies, but a big circu- 

lar hearth, round which, it is assumed, from the 

quantities of bones of animals and fragments of 

broken earthenware pots round it, the funeral 

banquets were held. 





Vacuum Bottle °7i" 


This Vacuum Bottle will keep liquids either hot or cold for many hours. Indispensable at the 
office or factory when unable to get your usual luncheon, and equally serviceable for the school, 
sick room or the picnic. We offer the one-pint size, japanned. with nickel-plated Drinking Cup. 


The Offer The _——- Bottle will — c= to Conoesien s+ ge for one 
icited subscription an cents extra. Sold for $1.25. either case, 
ee we DELIVER FREE anywhere in the United States. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 







The objects found in the cabins with the bodies 
are important from the archzological point of 
View, for they prove the existence of a degree 
of civilization never hitherto observed in the 
Neolithie Age. 
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A USEFUL ACCOMPLISHMENT. 


USBANDS who stay too late at the club are | 
not confined to America, it seems. Says the ‘ 
German Der Rekord: 


Citizen (at the police station)—I hear that you 
Caught the fellow that broke into our house the 
other night. 

Officer—Would you like to see him? 

Citizen—Yes, I would like to ask him how he 
Managed to enter the bedchamber without waking 
my wife. I have been trying to do it for the last 
twenty-five years, but have never succeeded. 





























s9 
mene COLLAR: 


Our free sample will Peet com- 


end postal 


fort and economy. 
comer you want 


stating size and w 
high or low collar. 
REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO. 
Dept. N. Boston, Mass. 
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Le gin cE COMPANION is an_ illus- 





THE 
trated week et per for all the family. 
Its = price is $2.00 a year, in advance, 
including postage prepaid to any address in the 
United States, $2.25 to C aged, and $8.00 to SS 
countries. Entered at the fice, 

Mass., as second-class matter. 


Moy ! Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
ne yea 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
dire tly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the aan of the subscriber. 


Payment for e Companion when sent by 
mail, should oy S Post Office Money Order or 
Express Money Order. When neither of these can 
be procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 


Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
t is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 


Renewals. ‘three weeks after the “57 of mooey 
by us, the date after the address on 
which shows when the subscription expires, ail 
be changed. 


Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
your paper issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. 


Post 


Boston, Mass. 








TONSILLITIS. 


YNSILLITIS is an acute inflam- 

mation of the tonsils, accom- 
panied by pain, chills, fever and 
headache. It is so contagious that it 
is not unusual for several members 
of the same family to be ill with it 
at the same time. It is sometimes 
an early symptom of scarlet fever, 
diphtheria, or septic sore throat, and it is the first 
stage in an attack of quinsy. 

In some persons, the tonsils are chronically 
infected, and acute attacks are sure to follow 
unusual exposure or any other cause that lowers 
the normal power of resistance. Those who are 
in that condition of chronic infection are always 
below par, and they are more likely to take other 
diseases to which they are exposed than people 
who are entirely healthy. 

Repeated attacks of tonsillitis make it advisable 
to remove the tonsils, since rheumatism often 
follows tonsillitis, and there are a good many cases 
of heart disease that can be traced to a severe 
tonsillitis or to the rheumatism that followed it. 

All cases of sore throat should be isolated, for 
they may be caused by scarlet fever, diphtheria, 
or some other serious infectious disease. For the 
same reasons, a physician should be called at once, 
so that he can determine the source of the trouble, 
and, if necessary, begin the early treatment that 
is so important in diphtheria. 

Report all cases of tonsillitis to the local health 
officer with information concerning the source of 
the milk supply of the family. That is of im- 
portance, because numerous epidemics of diphthe- 
ria, scarlet fever and septic sore throat have been 
spread through milk that has been infected in the 
dairy. 
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“INDELICATE BEHAVIOR.” 


E usually think of our little 

grandmothers and great-grand- 
j\} mothers as rather prim little girls, 
‘4 quaintly polite and well-behaved. 
Such doubtless they often were, but 
{ not always. In an interesting study 
1 of “Forgotten Books of the American 
Nursery,” Miss Rosalie V. Halsey 
quotes an incident from a once-popular book for 
children in which a number of small gentlewomen 
at a model school are depicted as engaging in a 
very lively fight. Curiously modern is the trial 
(which the pupils are themselves permitted to 
conduct) of naughty Miss Delia, the ringleader of 
the mischief. The quarrel, it appears, arose over 
a piece of candied angelica: 

‘“Whereby,” the prosecutor proceeds, “one miss 
had her favorite cap torn to pieces, and her hair, 
which had been that day nicely dressed, pulled all 
about her shoulders; another had her sack torn 





down the middle ; a third had a fine flowered apron | 


of her own working reduced to rags; a fourth was 


wounded by a pelick, or scratch, of her antag- | 
onist, and in short, there was hardly one among 
them who had not some mark to shew of having | 


been concerned in this unfortunate affair.” 
This is extremely shocking, but the riotous Miss 


| 
Delia was sentenced to imprisonment for three 


days in her room, for her “indelicate behavior.” 
Moreover, she accepted her punishment submis- 
sively, and did not go on “hunger strike’’! 

A charming contrast is afforded by the scene in 
another toy book, “The History of the Pedigree | 


and Rise of the Pretty Doll,” in which dolly’s | 


christening party is described. The assembly 
comprised boys as well as girls, which led to a sad | 
accident: for Master Tommy, impersonating the | 
parson, and unaccustomed to baby tending, trans- 
ferred the precious infant so carelessly to the arms 
of its godmother that it fell to the floor, and 
suffered serious injuries. 

“Miss Polly, with tears in her eyes, snatched up 
the doll and clasped it to her bosom; while the 
rest of the little gossips turned all the little masters | 
out of the room, that they might be left to them- 
selves to inquire more privately into what injuries 
the dear doll had received.” 

Her beautiful enameled nose, it proved, was 
chipped off, and a leg was broken. The penitent 
Tommy soon sent in word that if only the little 
misses would let the expelled little masters return 
to pass the rest of the evening in the parlor (where 


tea and coffee, sweet cakes, and raisin wine were | | 


served), he would undertake to restore the nose | 
so that no one should know that there had 
been an accident. After consultation, his peti- 
tion was granted, and a surgical operation 
upon the wrecked feature was eminently suc- 
cessful. 

“But,” records the author of the tale, gravely, 
“as to the fracture in one of the doll’s legs, it was 


; | the maid_ brought up 


never certainly known how that was remedied, as 
the young ladies thought it very indelicate to men- 
tion anything about the matter.’’ 

What dear little girls—and what funny little 
prudes! Ideas of “delicacy” change. There is | 
nothing horrifying to-day in frankly speaking of a 
broken leg; no one would consider it indelicate | 
to Go so; but, on the other hand, when ladies of | 
any age engage to-day in scratching, hair pulling | 
and fisticuffs, we apply to their behavior a 
tives much more vigorous than the old 
reproachful, gently reprehensive “indelieate.” 
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A NATURAL INCUBATOR. 


mound five or more feet high that it uses for 
a nest; in fact, there are several species of mound | 


asian regions. These birds are something like a 
turkey, and are often called brush turkeys, but 
the largest of them are hardly half as big as our 
Thanksgiving bird, and some are more like small 
hens. They are all very agile; they run swiftly 
and dodge and hide cunningly ; but they fly poorly, 
and rarely take to trees unless they are closely 
pursued. 


When a pair have chosen a spot for a nest, the 
hen scratches backward everything she can move 
within a considerable circle, using her large and 
powerful feet with admirable vigor until she has 
made a mound of leaves, grass and earth, perhaps 
eighteen inches high and four feet in diz pmeter. 
On its crater-like top she lays her eggs; she stands 
each egg on its small end, and covers it with grass 
and leaves, so that each egg is separ: 8, ah packed. 
When she one laid six or eight eggs, she buries 
them all dee eply: She pulls up grass and weeds, 
and fairly flings them Mo the top of the mound, 
oven —_ it is four or five feet high. 

he eggs are laid at intervals of from ten to 
4 8, for they are of extraordinary size. 
Those oft e smallest species, a bird no igger 
than a small hen, are three and a quarter ine 
long and seven inches round; only one such egg 
could be formed within the bird’s y at a time. 
Accordingly, a mound contains fresh eggs and 
aegenins young at the same time. 
mound is, in fact, a natural incubator; the 
ad Ss sof the sun and the fermentation of the vege- 
table matter fogefner supply the heat, and relieve 
the mother bird from any necessity of brooding. 
The eggs hatch after about two months’ incuba- 
tion; when the chick of the mound bird scrambles 
out of its shell, it is well feathered, able to run 
about and pick up food for itself, and "knows when 
— how to skulk and hide from an enemy. One 
cies of mound bird builds its mound mostly 
- sand; the young, in working out, leave a 
tunnel, in which they continue to sleep’ and hide 
for some time after birth. 

The birds use the same mounds year after year; 
they pile on new material until the heap is five or 
six feet high, when ay abandon it, and begin 
another mound. A curious fact is that several 
dozen rags are often found in the same mound. 
Several hens must use such nests; but whether 
they are all the wives of one cock bird is not 
known. The cage are white, with a chalky shell, 
and very palatable 
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IMPERTINENCE REBUKED. 


N old lady hurried into one of the Glasgow rail- 

way stations and, going up to a porter, said, 

“I say, porter, can’t you tell me where I shall get 
my train?” 


“Where are you going, madam?” he asked. 

“What have you fis to do with that? Can you 
tell me where I shall get my train?” 

“But I cannot tell without —” 

“Well, I’m not going to tell = where I’m going. 

a F et some one else to help 

th that the old lady thddied farther up the 

mA. Hy and, meeting another porter, pro- 
pounded her conundrum to him 

“Where are you going, madam?” was his nat- 
ural question. 

“Oh,” she retorted, “you are:just as impertinent 
es mate. I’mnot going to tell you where I’m 

oin, 
¥ she went up to a third porter and asked him if 
he could tell her where her train was. She got the 
same reply, and, in apparent discouragement over 
the insatiable curiosity of railway porters, said, 
“Well, if you must know, I’m going to Paisley. 

The ‘porter directed her to the Paisley train’ and 
_ as it was leaving the platform.she put her 

ead out of the window, and shouted, ‘“‘How do = 
feel when you’ "e, been bef! I’m not goin 


Paisley at all. Dm going ng to Edinburgh’’—wh Bn 
it need hardly be added, is in quite the opposite 
direction. 
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DISAPPOINTMENT. 


NE of the stories that President Wilson tells, 
says the New York Tribune, is of a small boy 
whom he encountered at Staunton, Virginia. The 
President was speaking to a crowd from the steps 
of the Baldwin Seminary for Girls. 
pushed and shoved his way through the crowd 
until he found himself squarely in front of Presi- 
dent Wilson, whereupon he shouted, excitedly : 
“Where is it? Where is it?’’ 


Mr. Wilson stopped his speech, and with a broad 
smile = good-naturedly, “Weil, my boy, I guess 





| “0 pshaw te 


res vonded the youngster, with a 
| look of disgust. 7 


thought it was a dog fig] _ 


| 
& 
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THE EXPLANATION. 


HE bald-headed traveler, who had just returned 

to France, was relating his experiences to an 
enthusiastic young woman, says L’Iilustration. 
With flourishing gestures, he had recited a list of 
the places he had visited. 


traveled extensively ir 
redskins in their own wild land.” 

“Oh,” cried the fascinated young woman, with | 
a rapt "glance at the shiny top of his head, “that is 
how you happened to be scalped!”’ 
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THE COCKNEY “H” AGAIN. 
HE American tourist was taking the rest cure 
for a day in a London boarding house. 


| “J shall want no more meals,” she said, when | 
tea. “TI shall be up for 
There’s nothing more I want.’ 





| dinner. 


Then in the next breath she added, 
there is! 
not to eat.’ 

The cockney maid stood silent for a moment, 
then said, glee fully, “Oh, yes, it is to ’eat! 
want me to eat it for you.” 


Iwant that hot-water bottle; but that’s 


You | 


The boy 


| 





| 
| 
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HERE is a bird in Australia that builds a great 


birds, or megapodes, in the Malayan and Austral- | 


| 


} 
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When Fagged Out 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
It restores energy and strengthens the nerves. With 


sugar or fruit syrups, is an ideal summer drink. [Adv. 








Stamps 


| 50%, ~ 


sg! 333 Foreign ney stamps, only 7c. 100 for- 
* ei yy 2 = e, incl. Mexico, Ja’ ~~ etc., 5c. 
cu; | ine, 3 Oc. 1000: = mixed, 2 Agts. ‘wtd. 
free! ‘I Buy Stamps. L. B. DOVER, St. Louis, Mo. 











Vest Pocket Electric Light 
For Men, Women, Boys and Girls 


A complete, lighting plant, mengurin 1% x2 
inches, about the size and w of a smal 
memorandum book. It consists nt a neat, pol- 
ished nickel case, with combination flash and 
pees contact, the wonderful new tungsten 
attery and the Mazda electric bulb, all in com- 
pact form, easily carried in a vest pocket or bag. 


Clean, Safe, ot he aay. This Light is 
absolutely clean, contains no liquid to spill, and is 
always ready to "send forth its brilliant light at 
the pressure of the button. The new tungsten 
satteny will give 400 per cent. more service than 
any ot 4 battery in existence. With ordinary 
use, it will last for months. When the battery is 
exhausted, a new one can be instantly any ong 
into place; and the Light i is again ready for 


One Thousand and One Uses. beeps use 
this irk’ 6 and it will be found indis; enantio. 
On da’ country => in stable or barn, 

see name or number mn 


,to 
doorplates, v4 searching dark closets or corners, 
to see gat or to get medicine in case 
of ckposs, “the ight is worth =e Gasee its 
cost. New uses are found every day. Neither 
wind nor rain affects its bright, st steady light. 
should 





Batteries 30 cents, postpaid. 
aid. 


cents, postp 
The Vest Pocket Electric 
Our Offer. bg." ort Pecest Electric 
subscribers only for one new solicited sub- 
and 10 cents extra: or sold for $1. 
In either case we deliver free anywhere in 
the United States. 


Perry Mason Co., 201 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 








TELEGRAPH Y—MORSE & WIRELESS 





cy ht. R. R. and Western Union Wires 
and complete Marconi ireless  Siation in school. Positions 

r wireless juates. Low 
living expe pmo Largest school—established 
40 years. Investment, $25,000. Correspondence courses also 
C og Free. Dodge’ 's Institute, Kane St., Valparaiso, Ind. 














It’s great to 
hit where you aim | 


Megs 
“Boy Scout Cartridges hit the spot where you 
a Fa gun. They go off every time. They 
ou a better shot. The primer in these 
ges doesn’t foul and grit up your gun 


—— for_U. S. Comtton, 9 World’s Cham- 
pionship Rifle Teams, the best shots in the 
world, use U. S. Cartridges. 

Write usa post card and say: Please send me 







are bo 
ought to rea 
whether he 
shoots a rifle 
now or not. 


boy gets a 
chance at a 
rifle. 





UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE CO. 


Dept. 26, Lowell, Mass. 
Makers of THE BLACK SHELLS 





























PARKER PEN CO., . 80 Mill St., Janesville, be 
4 St. Bride Street, Seaton, England; 


DASTEER 


FOUNTAIN PEN 


- SELF FILLER - SAFETY - TRANSPARENT - STANDARD 


SOLD BY 15,000 WIDE AWAKE DEALERS. CATALOG FREE. 


New York Retail Store, Woolwprth Building 
Bredgade, Copenhagen, Denmark; Cairo, Egypt. 




















WAGES SUPPLIES 
$100,000,000 $45,000,000 





TAXES PAID 
$11,000,000 


SURPLUS 
$12,000,000 





INTEREST DIVIDENDS 
$17,000,000 $30,000,000 








| “Tam very well 44 with Mexico—I have | 
Brazil—I have visited the 


} 





| 


| One Policy 


How the Bell System Spends its Money 


Every subscriber's telephone represents an actual invest- 
ment averaging $153, and the gross average revenue is 


$41.75. 


Employes—$100,000,000 


Nearly half the total—$100,- 
000,000—paid in wages to more 
than one hundred thousand em- 
ployes engaged in giving to the 
public the best and the cheapest 
telephone service in the world. 


For Supplies—$45,000,000 


Paid to merchants, supply 
dealers and others for materials 
and apparatus, and for rent, light, 
heat, traveling, etc. 


Tax Collector—$11,000,000 


Taxes of more than $11,000,- 
000 are paid to the Federal, state 
and local authorities. The people 
derive the benefit in better high- 
ways, schools and the like. 


The total revenue is distributed as follows: 


Bondholders—$17,000,000 


Paid in interest to thousands of 
men and women, savings banks, 
insurance companies and other 
institutions owning bonds and 
notes. 


Stockholders—$30,000,000 
70,000 stockholders, about half 


of whom are women, receive 
$30,000,000. 

ese payments to stockhold- 
ers and bondholders who have 
put their savings into the tele- 
phone business represent 6.05% 
on the investment. 


Surplus—$12,000,000 
This is invested in telephone 
plant and equipment, to furnish 
and keep telephone service al- 

ways up to the Bell standard. 


“Oh, yes, AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One System 


Universal Service 
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Only Machine in the World 


With the Wonderful New Automatic 


Plate-Tension Release 
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This illustration shows one of our most popular styles. 
Closing the leaf of this machine lowers the head, 
and converts the machine into an ornamental 
table for lamp or books. 


Warranted 
25 Years 


—And We 


Deliver Free 











“PHE publishers of The Youth’s Companion offer four high-grade styles of 


the popular New Companion Sewing Machine with many recent improve- 
ments, prepay all freight charges to any point in the United States, warrant each 
machine for 25 years, and sell at a very low price. How all this is accomplished 
can best be told in their new illustrated booklet, which is free to any reader of 
The Youth’s Companion. Tens of thousands of homes throughout the country 
use and recommend these machines. If a New Companion Sewing Machine 


has not been sent into your town, ask for the Special Introductory Price. 


If You Need a New Machine This Fall, Read This 


A STERLING SILVER THIMBLE, any size, will be given to eVery woman who 
needs a new machine and who applies for a sewing machine booklet during the next 
thirty days. To get this Thimble simply write as follows: “I shall need a new sewing 
machine in the near future, and will be glad to know more about the New Companion. 
Please send me your illustrated descriptive booklet, also a Sterling Silver Thimble, 
SIZE ....0000 , as per your offer. I inclose five cents for postage, packing, etc.” This 
ots Thimble Offer is good only for a limited time, so write Now summa 





Write to Sewing Machine Department 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 COLUMBUS AVE., BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Fit for 
a King 


—a royal dish at thousands of 
breakfasts this morning. 


Crisp, golden flakes with the 
delicate sweetness of toasted 
Indian corn—ready to serve. 


Post 
Toasties 


with cream and sugar—and 
peaches. 





